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Quarter of a Billion Dollar 
Increase in Four Years! 


NO REINSURANCE ® NO GROUP 
NO BROKERAGE  ®* NO INDUSTRIAL 





Every Dollar Sold by Acacia’s Own 
Full-time Representatives to Fit 
Individual Requirements 
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4 ||| COMPLETE COVERAGE | 


Ano Group Insurance prospects can, too, with Prudential’s Group 
coverages that cover the Group Field. 


e Group Life Insurance 
e@ Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment 


e@ Group Accident and Sickness 


aa e@ Group Medical Expense 
a e@ Group Hospital Expense for Employees or Employees and 
xs Dependents 


. e Group Surgical Expense for Employees or Employees and 
ie Dependents 


e@ Group Annuities 





e@ Consumer Credit Insurance 


Prudential representatives are emphasizing to their prospects the 
: advantages of complete coverage. And, through the YOU-WE-YOU 
xy Plan, they're succeeding in their efforts! 








YOU—-get the prospect 
WE—help you sell him 
YOU—get the commissions 
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Something Old 


HE SPECTATOR long has believed that, as 

life insurance came to be an almost universal 
agency by which men guarded financially against 
the uncertainties of the future, that many of its 
most worthy sponsors would be forgotten. While 
no single genius can be given credit for an ac- 
complishment which is “the sacrifice and the labor 
of many men,” yet, as in all human endeavor, 
forthright and inspired leadership has given the 
institution of life insurance cohesion and con- 
tinuity. 

In order to give some recognition to those whose 
skill built this house of protection, The Spectator 
in 1942 established a Hall of Fame. Monthly, it 
set forth, in brief biography, the life and qualifica- 
tions of those deemed eligible. Men selected in- 
cluded: Elizur Wright, Sheppard Homans, Grover 
Cleveland, James Goodwin Batterson, John F. 
Dryden and Charles Evans Hughes. No one who 
knows the story of life insurance in America wil! 
challenge their right to be listed with the greatest 
of insurance men. 
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Life Insurance| In 


. acceptance of life in- 
surance is evidenced strikingly by the 
record of premiums paid annually for 
protection against the unforeseen. In 
1920, more than a billion dollars were 
paid in premiums. By 1930, the amount 
was in excess of three billion. Reaching 
over five and one-half billion dollars in 
1946, the premium dollars in 1947 will 
undoubtedly exceed six billion. 


Something Mew ‘ 


ACH of the recipients of the John Newtapire | 
Russell Memorial Awards richly earned th S 
honor accorded him. Any review of the recon 
of life insurance and its ever broader acceptan¢ 
by the American people, its present prestige aml 
its recognized social achicvement in reducit 
poverty and want, would disciose the inestimabk 
contributions to the high character of service anijstories 
underwriting standards in life insurance made lifpreat n: 
Solomon S. Heubner, Paul F. Clark, Julian S. My und bat 
rick, J. Stanley Edwards, M. Albert Linton ant satel 
Holgar J. Johnson. The pattern of the agen¢ hr} f 
system in the modern era is a product of the zip 7° *' 

and vision of these men. all. 
But 


Largely through their efforts, the agent, thé 

most essential cog in the growth of life insurane endous 
was accepted as of professional calibre, educate hough i 
and competent to prescribe an economic way “as no 

life for men of every age and income. The AmeMacks no 
can College of Life Underwriters, the Agetlf, Spe 
Training program, university courses and stall such a rr 
ard works on life insurance came into being ® | 
cause of the perseverance and initiative of the* 
leaders. 
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Sy 79. V. Cullen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


cel In Action 


AGGREG AT ES of the transactions of life insurance com- 

panies demonstrated record acceptance by 
the American people of life insurance during 1946. Life insurance guarantees 
the financial standing of families, and assures continuance of the family eco- 
nomically and politically in its traditional environs. This means of projecting 
family units upon long range social and economic levels is a mighty force in 
stabilizing the current democratic form of government in America. 

When there is given opportunity for individuals to realize on industry and 
thrift, there is in consequence created an influential segment of every income 
group as an effective barrier against the spread of revolutionary ideologies. The 
lack of such a stabilizing influence as life insurance is apparent throughout the 
nations of Europe. Certainly, did life insurance protect the futures of as many 
people in Europe as it does in America, the number of those willing to listen to 
the call of radicalism would be minimized. 

Accepting the encomiums for achievement in total life insurance in force of 
174.5 billions of dollars, assets of 48 billions, and premium volume of 5 billion, 
700 millions, life insurance executives and agents must be prepared to re-evaluate 
their work. Does their record compare so favorably with that of their predecessors 
as these high amounts would seem to indicate? Twenty years ago, the amount 
of insurance in force with life insurance companies was three to four times the 
national income. Now, it does not equal that national income. The question for 
life insurance men to answer is, “Is life insurance now as much of a force in the 
lives of the people of America as it has been in years previous?” The question 
further continues, “Isn’t it about time for life insurance men to begin again that 
activity which made their accomplishments greater than those ever attained by 


Something “rue 


HOUGHTS on the institution of life insurance, 
and the men who made it, confirm the belief 


a single institution?” 


Something Gorrowed 


Newtigt+ 8’ INCE Plutarch, the chief study of history 
ied the has been the lives of the men who made 





reconet. In America, particularly, where the worth 
and the dignity of the individual have been the 
ducingmeasure of our progress, we have been wont to 
-jmabgenshrine our great men, and to look to their life 
ice aligstories for inspiration and guidance. We have our 
ade bifvreat national memorials for giants of statecraft 
S. Mind battle; we have our Hall of Fame for im- 
on ortals in the arts and sciences; we even have a 
oe al shrine for the heroes of our national sport—base- 
pall. 
tt, the But the institution of life insurance—tre- 
yraneeeendous economic, social and spiritual resource 
lucategehough it is to the United States and its people—- 
way “Has no comparable Academy, though surely it 
Ametacks no sufficiency of candidates for such honor. 
Agel he Spectator has therefore decided to initiate 
a ‘ such a movement. As perhaps the oldest life in- 
> thes slrance publication in America, we believe that 
We should do this.”—The Spectator, 1942. 


that today life insurance is the most important 
financial, economic and social force in America. 
Under wise and vigorous guidance life insurance 
has become an indispensable bulwark of modern 
industrial civilization. 

The regard of America for life insurance is at- 
tested by the faith reposed by government and 
people in its leaders. During the depression and 
the war, life insurance executives were called in- 
to service wherever character and integrity was 
essential. The social service of Frederick Ecker, 
through his housing program alone, was outstand- 
ing in the solution of the most troubled social 
problem of this generation. George Harrison on 
the all-important atomic commission, Franklin 
D’Olier, a valued councilor in establishing prop- 
erty values for war-torn areas and Lewis Douglas, 
who restored order to war-disrupted shipping, 
are but a few of a long list who have contributed 
worthily to the winning of the war and the main- 
tainance of American supremacy. 
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ON A TYPICAL morning, George Tyler, Equitable So- livelihood. It’s a good way of life. For a good life been st 
ciety representative, finds himself looking at a memo insurance man always has his finger on the pulse — t] 
; ; : : ey ar 
pad that reads like this: of his community —is continually concerned with — 
“See J. about getting speaker for next Kiwanis movements and organizations that benefit his fellow fuses to 
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fect of soil erosion. This natural phenomena 

diminishes the value of the land for purposes of 
providing food. In fact, the problem during many 
years has been such that the Department of Agriculture 
of the Federal Government has been carrying on con- 
siderable research along constructive lines, to prevent 
soil erosion. As a result, the farmer is able to reclaim 
fertile lands from the effect of Nature’s eventual ruin. 
An appreciable part of agriculture’s future is thus in- 
sured for the benefit of all men. 

There are many forms of erosicn, other than top- 
soil. Physical structures and many metals are cor- 
roded and eaten-away by natural agencies. Although 
mental erosion is the most destructive in man’s life, 
nevertheless, it is the least frequently considered by 
the individual. Man gets into a rut, and his mind begins 
tocorrode and rust. Just as erosion makes the land less 
productive, and therefore less valuable, so mental 
erosion makes man less productve in his thought, and 
hence less valuable to himself and to society. 

Subsequently, he becomes more susceptible to evil 
influences and readily becomes a tool in the hands of 
cunning propagandists. He is the one whom insincere 
politicians seek to control. When a man’s mind has 
been stagnated through disuse and lack of develop- 
ment, the facts are anything that the other fellow says 
they are. He makes no attempt to inquire into the 
“How” and the “Why” of everyday problems. He re- 
fuses to disturb the easy complacency and repose which 
his mind enjoys. Mr. Justice Cardozo once referred to 
this mental condition as “the sterility of ignoble ease.” 

Aldous Huxley announces “Facts are ventriloquist’s 
dummies. Sitting on a wise man’s knee, they may be 
made to utter words of wisdom. Elsewhere, they say 
nothing, or just talk nonsense.” Our efforts for soil 
preservation are eminently successful, but our efforts 
for mental stimulation and growth are comparatively 
small. Nature’s top-soil is insured. Man’s uppermost 
—his brain, is not so well protected. The law of self 
preservation should prompt us to insure against mind 
erosion by increased mental activity. Instead the 
tendency is to get into a rut, and stay there, and enjoy 
“the sterility of ignoble ease.” 

Charles F. Kettering has some interesting things to 
say on this subject. He announces “What I am look- 
ing for just now is some finely educated person who 
will write a treatise on The Theory of Rutology. In 
it, I want him to tell all he knows about ruts, when 
to stay in them, when to get out, and if getting out, 
how to do so without wrecking everything. The reason 
Iam searching for such a study is that I think ruts— 
mental ones, of course—are our chief problem.” So 
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Six Servants Without Pay 


here we have an interesting suggestion from a great 
thinker and an industrial leader. Maybe some day our 
universities following that line of reasoning will have 
research students in that field upon whom they will 
confer the degree—“Doctor of Rutology.” 

We must make greater inquiry into many subjects 
that affect our daily lives. We must assume less, and 
find out more. If we attempt something and fail, let’s 
find out why we failed. To know that we have failed 
is not enough. We must discover the cause of failure 
and then discern how to reinforce the weak spots in 
our previous performance. We must not accept the 
idea that success in that field of endeavor is impossible 
for us. Another cause for getting in a rut, is that we 
may be enjoying success now, because things are well 
enough at present, and so we remain quietly contented 
and thus prevent ourselves from observing the factors 
of limitation before their arrival. While we are en- 
joying present success we should find out what we will 
have to do, when we can’t keep on doing the same thing 
any more, It is a safeguard against the early approach 
of unknown changing conditions. 

Rudyard Kipling, sensing the need of keeping one’s 
mind continually alerted, expressed his thoughts in the 
lines: 

I keep six honest serving men. 
They taught me all I know. 
Their names are What and Why 
and When 

And How and Where and Who. 

Any mind keeping these six servants constantly 
working, will naturally become enriched. Working 
without pay, these servants gather for their employers 
a restless vigor and an effervescent mental vitality. 
They are the safeguards against getting into a rut. 
Tennyson expressed this eloquently when he said “I, 
myself, must mix with action, lest I wither by despair.” 

A forewarning counsel must be sent out to all people 
who get into a rut with the greatest of ease. They 
must realize that mental rest means intellectual rust. 
When a man’s mind is in a rut, it acquires the spirit 
of a drenched cat. It has been quelled, quenched, ex- 
tinguished, repressed, bridled, stagnated, appeased, mit- 
igated, lulled, soothed and, finally, put to sleep with 
the chloroform and opium of inactivity. 

An alarm should be sounded for Kipling’s six serv- 
ants. The smouldering embers of desire must burst into 
flame through greater activity. They must acquire the 
sparkle of immediate action. This world needs more 
“human dynamos” and less “dead wires.” The best 
way to get one’s mental “steam up” is to put these 
six servants to work, with no pay, no labor troubles 
and all profit. 
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Having 
TROUBLE 


reaching The tough oucs ¢ 


If you have a prospect for any form of Group or Employee Life 
Insurance remember that The Travelers will give you effective help 
in closing the case. 

Once secured, the complex and varied forms of Employee in- 
surance are expertly handled by The Travelers ...a company with 
vast experience in employer-employee lines of insurance. 

Travelers men are experts in these lines and have the background 
that can be found only in an organization which pioneered in Work- 
man’s Compensation and Group Insurance. 

The Travelers Office nearest you has men who are specialists 
in forms of insurance covering employees. These men are in a position 
to work out various helpful plans to suit the requirements of any 


concern, large or small. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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plishments of the past and a 

serious determination that the 
future will witness no let-down in 
its rapid strides to the fore were 
evident on every hand at the 58th 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
held at the Hotel Statler in Bos- 
ton, Sept. 8-12. With a current 
backing of more than 50,000 active 
members throughout the country, 
the National Association in recent 
years has been led to unprecedented 
peaks in prestige and influence. Not 
oly has it had an exceptionally 
strong and aggressive array of exe- 
cutive and administrative officers 
at its helm but the trends and 
problems of the past few years have 
added their share to the develop- 
ment of a strength and cohesion 
rarely encountered in a_ national 
association of any kind in any in- 
dustry. 

And the driving desire to ex- 
pand, expand, expand its influence 
and area of helpfulness to its mem- 
bers, to the industry and the pub- 
lie which it serves dominated every 


F ‘plishments over the accom- 





New officers of the National Association of Life Underwriters elected, 
Sept. 11, at the 58th annual convention at the Hotel Statler in Boston 
are (left to right) Jul B. Baumann, Houston, Texas, president; Clifford 
H. Orr, Philadelphia, vice-president; Judd C. Benson, Cincinnati, sec- 
retary; and Walter E. Barton, New York City, treasurer. 


1947 NALU 
CONVENTION 


session, every action, every plan- 


projected for the future at this 
memorable meeting. 

To head the organization in the 
important year ahead, Jul B. Bau- 
man, general agent of the Pacific 
Mutual Life at Houston, unani- 
mously was elected president at the 
National Council meeting Thursday 
afternoon, Sept. 11, presided over 
by Philip B. Hobbs, retiring presi- 
dent. Equal unanimity marked the 
elections of Clifford H. Orr, C. L. 
U., Philadelphia general agent of 





























By 
C. Barker 
Petrie 


Associate Editor 
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the National Life of Vermont, as 


vice-president; Judd C. Benson, 
Union Central manager at Cincin- 
nati, as secretary and Walter E. 
Barton, Union Central manager in 
New York City, as treasurer. 

Four of the seven new members 
elected by ballot to the board of 
trustees this year were agents. In 
view of the fact that John P. Cos- 
tello, a continuing member, is a 
representative of the Southwestern 
Life at Dallas, agents now hold five 
places on the board of 17—which 
includes five officers. The seven 
new trustees, elected from a field 
of 13 candidates, are 

Charles E. Cleeton, CLU, man- 
ager, Occidental Life of California, 
Los Angeles. 

John D. Moynahan, CLU, man- 


ager,’ Metropolitan Life, Berwyn, 
Til. 
David B. Fluegelman, agent, 
Northwestern Mutual, New York 
City. 


Charles J. Currie, manager, Mu- 
tual Life of N. Y., Atlanta, Ga. 

Richard E. Imig, agent, New York 
Life, Sheboygan, Wis. 

H. Cochran Fisher, agent, Aetna 
Life, Washington, D. C. 

Simon D. Weissman, CLU, agent, 
Equitable Society, Boston, (one year 
term). 

In addition to those elected 
Thursday, the following will serve 
on the NALU’s board of trustees 
during the ensuing year: Philip B. 
Hobbs, Equitable Society manager, 
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PHILIP B. 
HOBBS 


Chicago, retiring president; Hugh 
S. Bell, CLU, Equitable of Iowa 
general agent, Seattle, Wash.; John 
P. Costello, CLU, Southwestern 
Life, Dallas; Carlton W. Cox, man- 
ager, Metropolitan Life, Paterson, 
N. J.; Herbert R. Hill, CLU, man- 
ager, Life of Virginia, Richmond, 
Va.; W. Ray Moss, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual, Louisville. Of- 
ficers Baumann, Orr, Benson and 
Barton also are members of the 
board. 

Perhaps the most significant ac- 
tion taken at the convention was 
the decision to add the services of 
a full-time actuary to the execu- 
tive staff of the National Associa- 
tion. One of the first problems fac- 
ing this new officer will be the job 
of analyzing returns to the rather 
comprehensive questionnaire on 
agents compensation, which the as- 
sociation has sent out to 207 Amer- 
ican and nine Canadian companies. 
Executive Vice-President James E. 
Rutherford, in announcing the move 
at a special press conference, stated 
that 72 companies already had sent 
in completed questionnaires, 40 
others have written that theirs are 
in the course of preparation and 
that, to date, not a single company 
has indicated that they will not co- 
operate in the study 100 per cent. 


Hobbs Reports Progress 


In reporting the aims and progress 
of the association during the past 
year, Retiring President Hobbs said: 


AM glad to welcome you bag 

to Boston, where the NALU wa 

founded in 1890. I personally recay 
the excellent convention held her 
in 1936. In fact, at that conventig, 
I was first offered a national chair. 
manship in our association. I ap 
sure those of you who have ey. 
amined the program carefully wij 
agree with me that we are mos 
fortunate in the quality of the pm. 
gram and the hospitality of our pr. 
ception from all in Boston who ar 
responsible for making this conven. 
tion an outstanding success. 

It is now my duty as your pres. 
dent, and I assure you it is a pleas. 
ant one, to report to you concern. 
ing the work of this administration, 
At the outset we conceived it t 
be our duty: 

(1) To increase the prestige o 
the association as the spokesman for 
the fieldman; 

(2) To improve the lot of the 
career underwriter and protect the 
market for his services; 

(3) To play our full part in im. 
proving the sales atmosphere in 
which the underwriter works; 

(4) To bend every effort toward 
increasing the opportunities for self- 
improvement on the part of the 
fieldman; 

(5) To strengthen our local and 
state associations and thus increas 
their ability to serve our members; 

(6) To work unceasingly to pro- 
tect the interests of our policy- 
owners. 

I should now like to point out 
some of the detailed work done to 
further those objectives: 

1) To increase the prestige of the 
association as the spokesman for 
the fieldman. 

We have worked constantly to- 
ward this objective, and have addei 
strength to the program of the as 
sociation, through a net gain d 
45 in the number of local associa 
tions, now making our total 49% 
and an increase in membership % 
of June 30, from 45,241 to 50,025. 
I am informed that as of September 
1, our membership is over 50,700. 
My thanks and yours are due # 
Membership Chairman Charles J 
Currie and his three stalwart liew 
tenants, Trustee Charles E. Cleeton 
of Los Angeles, Robert W. DePat 
Jr., of Chicago, and Norbert 
Weidner of Pittsburgh. Though you 
will all agree with me in the neces 
sity for securing as large a member- 
ship of life underwriters as possible, 
I can further assure you that the 
quality of our membership has nd 
suffered through the committee's 
efforts to increase it. 
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L back pan nT 
U 
a Ou the Cover 
here Featured on the cover—Top 
— : row, left to right: Financial Free- 
- dom—Connecticut Mutual Life, 
T am Hartford; When Her Hand Has 
43 = Lost Its Skill—Massachusetts 
y= Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass.; 
’ Those Were The Days! or Were 
€ ptf phey?—Franklin Life, Spring- 
ur te seid, Hl. Bottom row—A Glimpse 
ho ar} of the Future—New York. Life, 
nven-) New York; “I'll always have 
Security !”—Berkshire Life, Pitts- 
Presi-§ geld, Mass.; Life Insurance for 
pleas-} women—Provident Mutual Life, 
neern-§ philadelphia; I have a date with 
ration} the postman—Aetna Life, Hart- 
it i ford. 
' Thanks for the privilege of 
ie « reproduction and regrets that a 
an for discussion of the sales promotion 
material displayed on the cover 
of the} this month will have to be held 
ect the} over for a future issue are due 
i the companies represented, Pres- 
In IM) sure for space, as a result of the 
ere it} wealth of valuable material de- 
cS; veloped at the 1947 convention 
towanl} of the NALU, is responsible. As 
or seli-§ 4 result, Kenilworth H. Mathus’ 
of the} job on “Selling the $3 Billion 
Market—Women” is interrupted, 
al ani} as well as the new series, begun 
creas} in August, “Are You Headed for 
mbers;} Success?” S-O-R-R-Y! 
volled QOUMNMNNIINVONLUONNULULVLLUOLYONUONYUUSOONVOUEOUUUOLUUUS0O0U0L000 0000000000000 00000NUUNEAULY 
nt out? (2) To improve the lot of the 
lone to gcareer underwriter and protect the 
market for his services. 
of the} There are several challenging in- 
an forgstances of this work which I would 
like to discuss briefly with you. 
tly to- (a) Model Qualification Bill: We 
. added #2 happy to state that legislation 
the as similar to the Model Qualification 
ain of and License Bill prepared by NALU 
ssocia- | 20w in force in sixteen states and 
al 49,5°under consideration in many 
ship a others. In building an organization 
50,025. to further this endeavor, we extend 
tember fT thanks to the chairman of the 
50,700 State Law and Legislation Commit- 
due tof'*® Trustee W. Ray Moss of Louis- 
clea A ville, and, for his untiring zeal in 
t lieu f*Sting this committee, our thanks 
Cleeton fe° to Attorney Edward J. Schmuck 
DePat, t National Headquarters, who pre- 
ert Hed the bill and aided in securing 
gh you ts enactment in as many states as 
nece ossible, 
ember |. (>) Statement of Guilding Prin- 
ossible, ples in Agency Management: As 
nat the companion piece to the Model 
oil ualification Bill, we adopted at 
nittee’ leveland, amended at Milwaukee, 


nd now have ready for distribution 


to all who are interested, a state- 
ment of “Guiding Principles in 
Agency Management.” For ceaseless 
work on this committee over the 
years great credit goes to your 
Vice-President Jul B. Baumann, 
chairman of the agency practices 
committee. We recognize that this 
effort to improve standards within 
our business may be subject to 
amendment from time to time, but 
we believe that, together with the 
Qualification and Licensing Bills, it 
will do much to protect and improve 
our acceptance by the American in- 
suring public. 

(c) Savings Bank Life Insurance: 
The third activity in the field of 
protecting the career underwriter’s 
market which was successfully com- 
pleted during the last year was our 
assistance to the New York State 
Association in the defeat of a bill 
introduced in the New York legis- 
lature which proposed an increase 
in the amount which could be 
written under its Savings Bank Life 
Insurance law. We have opposed, 
and will oppose, any project or 
philosophy which minimizes the 
very necessary services of a com- 
petent life insurance agent. We 
oppose raising the existing limita- 
tions on the amount of life insur- 
ance which may be issued by sav- 
ings banks; we oppose extension 
of the system of Savings Bank Life 
Insurance to states in which it is 
not now in effect. 


JUL 
B. 
BAUMANN 





(d) Standard Group Definition: 
Over the last year we have par- 
ticipated in the preparation by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners of a Standard Group 
Definition, and have aided in secur- 
ing the adoption of such suggested 
legislation in many states. In this 
connection there is much work to 
be done, because, although we 
recognize a proper trend toward 
mass selling in the group life field, 
there are dangers inherent in ex- 
tension of this principle in unreal- 
istic amounts. Further, your Na- 
tional Association believes that 
group life insurance serves its best 
and primary purpose when the em- 
ployer-employee relationship is a 
requisite for the issuance of a master 
contract. 

(e) National Service Life Insur- 
ance: Throughout the year your 
president has traveled to some forty 
states and appeared before more 
than fifty local and state associa- 
tions, and at each one has discussed 
steps leading toward a_ terminal 
date for the issuance of new Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. We 
are happy to say that with practic- 
ally no exceptions this suggestion 
has been received with enthusiastic 
approval. Before suggesting remedial 
legislation it is obviously necessary 
to wait for the unification of the 
armed services to take place and. 
possibly for a decision to be .ar- 
rived at on the matter of universal. 
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PASSING! 
JUDGMENT 


Sy 
Halsey D. 
Josephsou 


C.L. U. 


OT knowing very much about the practices of other businesses, 
N I’m going right on believing that the field of life insurance has 

more rules-that-nobody-pays-any-attention-to than any other 
business in America. It also has, as a natural result, the ability to 
close its eyes and wink at the same time. 

With considerable regularity, I hear stories about negotiations for a 
general agency between a good producer or supervisor of one company 
and a Home Office official of another. Just why this should be con- 
sidered a vicious maneuver, I wouldn’t know. But one of the rules-that- 
nobedy-pays-any-attention-to says it is. Here’s what happens. The 
agency department official of the company of the second part waits 
until the end of the sixth interview, when a few stray bubbles indicate 
that the boiling point isn’t too far away. He then writes a very cagey 
letter to the director of agencies of the company of the first part, stat- 
ing that without any prior knowledge, not even so much as a telephone 
call for an appointment, so help me, Mr. Ambitious just walked in 
and announced that he would like to become a general agent, Ob- 
viously, a discussion follows and, since he (the D. of A.) wants, above 
all else, to toe the line of ethics, he is writing at the very first oppor- 
tunity. 

The director of agencies of the company of the first part knows that 
there isn’t a word of truth in the letter, He also knows that Mr. Am- 
bitious has been very restless and, either not having an agency open- 
ing or not feeling that his problem child has the necessary equipment, 
has sought for many months to bring down the fever through large 
doses of Home Office penicillin. He wants to retain the services of Mr. 
Ambitious and postpone, as long as possible, the question of advance- 
ment. 

The two directors of agencies enter into a letter-writing contest, 
sometimes lasting as long as three weeks—but destined, from the very 
start, to end in a draw. Each finds a dozen valid reasons to be mad 
at the other. But, really, through it all they remain on pretty good 
terms. Mr. Ambitious, the only one of the trio, who has been com- 
pletely honest, winds up with the villian’s mustache. I say “Nuts” 
to the whole performance. 

What kind of shenanigans is this? Since when is it wrong for any 
individual to try for something better than he has? 

Just what is wrong when a life insurance man says, in effect, to a 
Home Office official: “I believe I can be a successful general agent. 
If you think so, too, let’s get together”? Who needs to apologize to 
whom? Are we going to extend to men in other lines the right to 
seek advancement in another firm, and deny it to men in our own 
field? I thought the American system was based on a free and open 
market—for people as well as for materials. 

It is possible that the elimination of rules-that-nobody-pays- 
any-attention-te will result in a stricter observance of those that make 
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military training. It seems now 
proper that a terminal date for Na. F  asce 
tional Service Life Insurance fj mitt 
suggested and that another form gf # dete 
protection, which will be enthusias. ' pen: 
tically received, we hope, by the | cons 
armed services and the Congres | ern, 
be substituted in its place. and 
You are all aware of the may} #4 
of paper work and the waste of often 
personnel inherent in _ Nationa] Nick 
Service Life Insurance. Should the | ™@” 
government, after a defined term. City 
inal date for present N.S.L.L1., cover | wig 
all the armed services with proter. * 1. 
tion paid for by the government _ 
and maintain such protection until add 
thirty days after discharge, we! Gis 
would do away with much cop. (g 
fusion and discrimination. It woul ate 
actually cost the taxpayer, through many 
charges to the general treasury, les tee I 
money than the present system. Yo, | °™F 
will recognize that such a system! the 1 
could be maintained by negative! the | 
bookkeeping. A man is on the | Old 
miuster rolls or he is not. The bene! 
amount of protection granted to Trust 
him would be the same in all in} th 
stances. ardud 
It is true that some recognition nao 
of service-connected disability : aan 
should be included in the law, but oe 
once the veteran leaves the armed gary 
services this protection, as in the (3) 
case of Workmen’s Compensation rao 
protection, would cease. Thus _ 
there would cease what seems to d | 
be, at least in peacetime, the in- nee 
vasion by government—which doe me : 
not have the services of an agency “~ ‘ 
force—of the field of life insurance ie 
selling. Such invasion is contrary receiv: 
to the free enterprise system. | film, “ 
call your attention to the Augutf joo. 
issue of Life Association News, page hoa 
1074, where this matter is discusse( Senies 
more fully than time permits this P en @ 
morning. Even while we are é- urenc 
deavoring to secure a terminal date gratule 
for National Service Life Insurance surance, 
we still recognize our responsibil. import: 
ities to the veteran who bore th (4) 
battle, and, through the committe increas 
so ably headed by John D. Mai i... 
of Washington, D. C., aided by DHF giana 
rector of Research Donald F Th 
Barnes, have done much to educaté * = 
our members in the advantages : orts 
National Service Life Insurance hy s 
it is maintained, converted or tf 2 U 
instated. Pie 
; our org 
(f) Agents’ Compensation: Int) oon yon 
interests of our agents’ well-beil} sociation 
and contentment in this business, ¥§ Jnouray, 
have prepared and mailed a qU§ sojatio, 
tionnaire on agents’ compensatia has app 
to a large cross-section of compaml® Fdmun¢ 
doing business in the United States working 
We have done this so that we maj ‘ 
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ascertain facts by which the Com- 
mittee on Agents’ Compensation can 
determine and report trends in com- 
pensation and perhaps principles for 
consideration in constructing mod- 
ern, equitable agents’ compensation 
and benefit plans. We have been 
aided in this work by the untiring 
efforts of Chairman H. Kennedy 
Nickell of Chicago and Vice-Chair- 
man Pat A. Quarto of New York 
City. We can assure you this mat- 
ter is receiving the attention of all 
at headquarters and properly inter- 
ested committees, so that we may 
add an important contribution to 
this vital subject. 

(g) Social Security—Old Age and 
Survivor Insurance Benefits: For 
many years a cO0-operating commit- 
tee has collaborated with a similar 
company association committee on 
the matter of Social Security and 
the possibility of bringing under 
Old Age and Survivor Insurance 
benefits agents not now covered. 
Trustee Judd C. Benson and others 
on this sub-committee have worked 
arduously on this vital matter, and 
believe that recent Supreme Court 
decisions will have a tendency to 
clarify what has been a most diffi- 
cult subject. 

(3) To play our full part in im- 
proving the sales atmosphere in 
which the underwriter works. 

Throughout the year we have en- 
deavored to improve the under- 
standing of our insuring public, with 
particular emphasis on education at 
the secondary school level. The 
booklet, “Buying Insurance,” has 
received wide distribution, and the 
film, “The Search for Security,” has 
been shown in hundreds of high 
schools and clubs. We extend our 
thanks to Steacy E. Webster, Chair- 
man of our Committee on Life In- 
surance Information, and also con- 
gratulate the Institute of Life In- 
surance for their help on this all- 
important matter. 

(4) To bend every effort toward 
increasing the opportunities for self- 
improvement on the part of the 
fieldman. 

Thanks to the long and untiring 
efforts of our Chairman on Educa- 
tion, Secretary Clifford H. Orr, a 
Life Underwriter Training Council 
—composed of representatives from 
our organization, the American Life 
Convention, the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America and the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation—has been constituted, and 
has appointed as managing director 
Edmund L. G. Zalinski, who is today 
working on plans for a pilot course 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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years’ duration, insurance com- 
panies and other institutional inves- 
tors have succeeded in persuading 
the Treasury to issue a 2% per cent 
non-marketable bond. This bond 
will be offered during the latter 
part of this month and will be dated 
Oct. 1, 1947. Subscriptions will be 
confined, in general, to institutional 
investors holding savings, insurance, 
and pension funds, and commercial 
banks holding savings deposits. 
Under a formula, not announced as 
this issue goes to press, subscrip- 
tions will be limited. Maturity will 
probably be in 20 years. 


Aven a campaign of several 


In announcing this new issue, Sec- 
retary Snyder pointed out that 
United States Savings Bonds paying 
2.9 per cent interest on amounts up 
to $3,750 a year and 2% per cent in- 
terest on further amounts up to an 
additional $100,000 a year are al- 
ready available to individuals and 
other classes of investors, and that 
the offering of these securities will 
be continued. He said that it was 
his intention to supplement such 
issues by the offering of securities 
suitable primarily for institutional 
investment whenever the situation 
warrants such action. 


A moderate rise in the cost of pri- 
vate borrowing is also likely to re- 
sult from the Treasury action in 
upping its rate on one-year money 
from % to 1 per cent, beginning this 
month, However, the Treasury is 
not likely to remove all restrictions 
on interest rates because of the 
multi-billion dollar annual debt 
service charge. The easy money 
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policy will be adhered to until the 
bitter end. 


ESPITE the fact that Justice 

Department spokesmen would 
not comment to THE SPECTATOR 
beyond saying that they “were 
studying the case,” there is little 
doubt in Washington that the de- 
partment will ask the Supreme 
Court to review the decision of the 
Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals 
which ruled that all beneficiaries of 
National Service Life Insurance 
thirty years of age or more at the 
time of the insured’s death should 
receive the full face value of their 
policies every ten years for the re- 
mainder of their natural lives. 


Should the Supreme Court uphold 
this decision it will mean untold 
financial loss to the government. 
The District Court upheld the Gov- 
ernment, but was overruled by the 
Circuit court, by a 2-1 vote, with 
Justice Sherman Minton writing the 
opinion, 


The court stated that the law is 
explicit in saying that the face value 
of the insurance, plus interest, is to 
be paid in equal monthly install- 
ments over a period of 120 months. 
“Nothing is said in the statute,” ac- 
cording to the court opinion, “about 
equalizing the sum over the life ex- 
pectancy of the beneficiary. The 
regulation (VA No. 3450) does that. 
In other words, the regulation sets 
up a formula different than that 
prescribed by Congress. The Vet- 
erans Administration may by regu- 
lation carry out the provisions which 
Congress lays down in the statute, 
but it may not alter the provisions 
prescribed by Congress.” 


“After putting this regulation into 
effect, the Administrator discovered 
that in the great majority of cases 
if the beneficiary should die before 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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HE development of life insur- 

ance as a major social instru- 
ment in America is due to an in- 
come materially above the subsist- 
ence level, to a heightened recogni- 
tion of family obligations and to the 
American agency system, Holgar J. 
Johnson told the delegates to the 
58th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers at the Hotel Statler in Bos- 
ton, Sept. 12. 

Describing the life insurance busi- 
ness here in the United States and 
Canada as unparalleled abroad, Mr. 
Johnson reported on his recent trip 
to Europe as delegate to the Eighth 
International Management Congress 
and on his conferences held during 
the summer with business and gov- 
ernment leaders in Sweden, England, 
Denmark and France. 

America in its own interest, Mr. 
Johnson said, must help with the 
economic rehabilitation of Europe 
even if it causes a substantial drain 
on our economy. The alternative 
would be, he said, a _ totalitarian 
Europe and Mediterranean and an 
America forced to live in an isolated 
armed camp. 

“The countries of Europe which we 
must aid do not have the same 
ideals of freedom and opportunity 
which we do,” Mr. Johnson said. 
“There are differences, some of 
them quite fundamental, and it is 
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NEW CONCEPTS 


reasonable to believe that our eco- 
nomic help will not cause these 
countries to change. 


“To the extent that we in America 
believe in self-determination and in 
a continued opportunity for all 
people to raise their level of sub- 
sistence, however, we must be will- 
ing to accept the responsibility and 
share in the obligations of world 
leadership. Otherwise we must 
withdraw to our own borders and 
build for ourselves an armed camp 
to defend our ideas and our free- 
dom from an entirely different kind 
of world.” 


Describing the differences which 
exist between life insurance here 


HOLGAR 
J. 
JOHNSON 


and abroad, Mr. Johnson revealed 
that the distribution and acceptance 
of life insurance in Europe is far 
below that of the United States and 
nowhere on nearly so universal a 
basis of use for the security of the 
people. 

“In comparing the life insurance 
in force in several countries in 1945, 
the United Kingdom had $360 of 
insurance per capita, Sweden $270, 
Denmark $240 and the United States 
$1,080, or three times as much as 
in England although insurance is 
more than 100 years older in Eng- 
land. 

“We can take considerable pride 
in the acceptance by our business 
of the responsibility of finding ways 
and means to render life insurance 
so universal as to be available to 
almost everyone on some basis or 
another. This recognition of social 
responsibility to distribute life in- 
surance is also quite different from 
what one finds in certain other coun- 
tries, where life insurance is fre- 
quently seen as just another busi- 
ness. 

“The American agency system is 
a sales and service program which 
recognizes that one _ individual's 
needs are different from those of 
another. In our distribution and 
sales we fit life insurance to in- 
dividual needs through extensive 
programming and optional settle- 
ments in lieu of cash. These are 
not found in European countries on 
the basis used here. 


“There are some people who 
argue that we should not take life 
insurance to the people,” Mr. John- 
son said, “but rather make it avail- 
able for the people to come and 
choose as they like. After a survey 
of what this nation has accom- 
plished as compared with those 
which do not have the agency sys 
tem, I am convinced that we would 
be doing a great injustice to impaif 
that system.” 
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John Henry Russell of Los Angeles, (standing, left), presents first of the John Newton Russell Memorial Awards 
for outstanding service to the institution of life insurance to Dr. Solomon S. Huebner, Philadelphia, professor of in- 
surance and commerce at the University of Pennsylvania. Other recipients (seated, left to right) are Julian S. 
Myrick, New York, second president, Mutual Life, New York and J. Stanley Edwards, Denver, general agent, Aetna 
Life, Hartford; (standing, left to right), Paul F. Clark, Boston, president, John Hancock Mutual, Boston; M. Albert 
Linton, Philadelphia, president, Provident Mutual, Philadelphia and Holgar J. Johnson, New York, president, In- 


stitute of Life Insurance. 


Tutbutes te Winners of GYohu Newton Ruscell Wemorial Awarde 


1942—-Solomon S. Huebner, great 
teacher and wise counselor to the 
life insurance business. You have 
given direction to those who have 
sought education in insurance; you 
have fostered and brought to great- 
ness the American College of Life 
Underwriters; by your unfailing 
devotion to the professional con- 
cept, you have raised the standards 
of our business measurably. 

1943—Julian S. Myrick, able 
leader, untiring worker and staunch 
defender of the interests of life 
insurance and its policyowners. 
Your judicious consideration and 
discerning counsel have ever been 
valued by organizations and in- 
dividuals in life insurance; with 
no thought of personal advantage 
you have contributed your efforts 
to sound development in the life 
insurance field. 


1944—-J. Stanley Edwards, dis- 
tinguished elder statesman and 
worthy citizen. In your 55-year 
career of unselfish service in the 
life insurance field you have able 
assumed every important respon- 
sibility in the National Association 
of Life Underwriters; upon retiring 
from office you have given freely 
of your long experience to all who 
have succeeded you. 

1945—Paul F. Clark, leader and 
inspirer of men. In the field and 
in the home office you have been a 
champion of the continuing devel- 
opment of the American Agency 
System of distributing and servicing 
life insurance; through sound guid- 


ance and sustained interest you 
have fostered higher standards of 
performance in all sections of this 


great business. 


1946—M. Albert Linton, eminent 
actuary, sound thinker and far- 
sighted leader. Your contributions 
to actuarial science, to the theory 
of social legislation, to scientific 
procedures in sales management 
and to the establishment of sound 
ties with the public have had a 
marked effect on the advancement 
of life insurance over the past twen- 
ty years, 

1947—Holgar J. Johnson, spokes- 
man for life insurarce and its rep- 
resentatives at the court of public 
opinion. You have been an em- 
inent advocate of sound life insur- 
ance practices and high standards 
of performance; your advancement 
of public understanding of life in- 
surance through the spoken and 
written word has won new respect 
and prestige for those in the busi- 
ness. 
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John Hancock Mutual Life 


F THERE is one characteristic 
common to all who have 
achieved outstanding leadership 
in our business, it is their utter 
dedication to life insurance, their 
habit of thinking about the business 
in terms of the contribution they 
can make to it—rather than in the 
light of their personal interest in 
what it can do for them. Like 
children grateful to generous par- 
ents, like students loyal to an alma 
mater, it is their instinct to give 
generously to an institution which 
has given them so much. Thus they 
accept joyfully the penalty of lead- 
ership, which is a recognition of 
their responsibility to all who fol- 
low. They understand that it is 
the inescapable fate of leaders to 
- lead and, therefore, they are con- 
strained to exercise more than ordi- 
nary caution in plotting the direc- 
tion of their course. Such leaders 
know how important it is to keep 
their perspective on the business, 
because if they fail the result is 
reflected, not only in their personal 
performance, but in the perform- 
ance of many ethers who follow. 
This audience is composed of men 
and women of ambition, accomplish- 
ment, energy, idealism, in short the 
stuff of which good leaders are 
made. Many of you will be the 
leaders of tomorrow as these men 
who have been honored here are 
the leaders of today. So it is fitting 
that we take time to stand off and 
look at our business objectively in 
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order that we may see it in proper 
perspective. 

All of us know that the shift 
from a seller’s to a buyer’s market 
has been accomplished, but unless 
we study the situation carefully, we 
can lose our perspective of it. Dur- 
ing the early forties, when war time 
conditions made surplus money 
available for the purchase of life 
insurance, with at the same time a 
scarcity market for surplus dollars, 
many of us made the mistake of re- 
garding life insurance purchase 
money as surplus money. 

It is easy to regard the record 
sales of the past six years as the 
channeling into savings or surplus 
dollars withheld by shortages of 
consumer goods from the purchas- 
ing stream until we look at some 
figures of the Research Division of 
the L.I.A.M.A., which show that 
in terms of purchasing power new 
sales in most of the last six years 
were less than in 1940. Likewise in 
terms of purchasing power, 1946 in- 
surance in force is less than in 
1940. 

The Institute of Life Insurance 
and U. S. Dept. of Commerce have 
given us the volume of life insur- 
ance sales for period of 1940 through 
1946 adjusted to true purchasing 
power for those years based on 
Dollar Value Index covering period 
of 1935 to 1939. 

While actual volume of new busi- 
ness rose from approximately 13 
Billion in 1940 to 24 Billion in 1946, 





the adjusted value fell in most of 
those years and even in 1946 which 
produced 24 Billion in volume of 
sales adjusted to dollar value index 
of that year meant less than 16 


Billion in purchasing power. The 
actual insurance in force in 1940 
was approximately 118 Billion. This 
rose to 174 Billion in 1946, but the 
adjusted value of this 174 Billion 
fell from 117 Billion in 1940 to less 
than 113 Billion in 1946, measured 
in purchasing power on the Dollar 
Value Index of 1935-1939 prices. 
While of course the actual purchas- 
ing power of insurance in force 
will depend on conditions at the 
times claims are paid, it can be 
said that if a policyholder needed 
$10,000 of insurance in 1940 he 
needs $15,460 on basis of 1946 prices 
to accomplish the same result or 
54.6% more insurance. If such a 
basis continues to hold and par- 
enthetically 1947 has shown a fur- 
ther reduction in purchasing power, 
it surely emphasizes the necessity 
for life insurance salesmanship to 
roll up its sleeves and work at its 
level best. 

But we do not need even such 
illuminating figures as these to un- 
derstand the reasons for life insur- 
ance purchases if we apply to our 
thinking the knowledge which every 
good salesman has of human beings 
and human motives. 

I might state that the whole dif 
ference between those underwriters 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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that have been made of the 

institutional training idea. 
These seem to fall into three groups. 
First, the suggestion has been made 
that the Life Underwriters Train- 
ing Council Course may duplicate 
company training, particularly, now 
that so many companies have be- 
gun to formulate an intermediate 
program. Training must have 
depth as well as breadth. Fre- 
quently, training courses attempt to 
cover too many subjects in a given 
period of time. Too often we have 
spread our training on so thin that 
it does not stick. John A. Steven- 
son says “Training should not be 
merely through sales methods and 
devices which can obtain immediate 
production results, but there should 
be an over-all training philosophy 
designed to give agents the real 
feeling of competency, the sense of 
proficiency which will enable them 
to see themselves as highly edu- 
cated specialists equipped to give 
the highest order of service.” If 
our training is to be effective, it 
must be intensive, continuous and 
penetrate deeply. 

Very frankly, there are more ad- 
vantages to so-called duplication 
than some perhaps realize. Previous 
training in a given field heightens 
receptivity and makes it possible 


[tha start with the criticisms 


for the student to grasp those all 
important finer points that are so 
often missed the first time around. 
A different point of view, a third 
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party influence, yields a changed 
perspective, and infuses new life 
into old ideas. Repetition helps to 
cement down a practical philosophy 
of life and life insurance as con- 
trasted with the thin veneer of a 
single exposure which is soon for- 
gotten. 

The life underwriter who has 
completed preliminary company 
training, who has been selling for 
a minimum of one year, and whose 
success justifies him in assuming 
that he has found his life work, is 
the man who will derive the great- 
est benefit from Council training. 


EDMUND 
L. G. 


ZALINSKI 


To meet this agent’s needs, the 
Council Course will deal with all 
phases of his job at increasing 
levels of complexity. A new ap- 
proach will be used. Each Section 
will be composed of five subdivi- 
sions: Problems of the Client, Mar- 
ket Analysis, Technical Information, 
Sales Methods and The Agent as a 
Businessman. These will be de- 
veloped concurrently so as to in- 
dicate horizontal relationships. 
Periodic summaries will be used 
to integrate the material in each 
subdivision. Special attention will 
be given to such matters as apply- 
ing the market analysis techniques 
which have long been used by other 
industries, to assist the prospecting 
of the field underwriter. Time will 
be devoted to prestige building 
selection of risks and communica- 
tion skills. Under the latter head- 
ing come such subjects as effective . 
speech in selling, semantics and 
public speaking. 

Students enrolled in Section I of 
the Course will be required to com- 
plete the Life Underwriter Informa- 
tion Index, which is being devel- 
oped jointly by the Council and the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association to ascertain objectively 
the extent of each agent’s knowl- 
edge of underwriting. 

Second, some have expressed the 
opinion that the Council Course 
may result in the use of stereo- 
typed sales methods by all com- 
panies. The Council will not at- 
tempt to establish any particular 
set of sales methods as superior to 
all others. The Course will be 
practical rather than academic, Its 
primary emphasis will be on the 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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Echoes from the 
1947 MILLION 
DOLLAR ROUND 


FRED A. McMASTER, C.L.U. 
Ohio National Life, Los Angeles 


AVE you ever stood and 

watched a mighty, rushing, 
powerful river of water—have you 
felt the irresistible power and force 
of that river? Perhaps you have 
taken a bucketful of water out of 
such a river. When separated from 
the main stream that small bucket- 
ful of water became passive—its 
force was gone. 

Trying to compress into a short 
article the impressions, a descrip- 
tion of the colorful personalities, the 
sales ideas, the atmosphere of the 
Million Dollar Round Table meet- 
ing at Swampscott—trying to do 
that is like taking a small bucketful 
of water out of a rushing powerful 
river. True we can get some of the 
substance, but, the inspiration of 
the powerful, dynamic whole—that 
is hard to capture and pass along to 
someone else. 

You have to meet those National 
headliners, to hear their discussions, 
sit in on their “bull sessions,” play 
golf, toast and eat with them—you 
have to catch the personality of 
these men in play and “in action” 
to really feel the power and force 
of their personalities. 

If I seem a bit naive, or over- 
enthusiastic, it is because 1947 was 
my second Million Dollar Round 
Table meeting. What a thrill it was 
for me to see—to meet those mil- 
lionaire men and women we read 
about in our papers and magazines. 
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At this point it is logical to ask, 
“What is it that makes these men 
and women the successes they are?” 

There appeared to be one com- 
mon denominator present in all of 
those men and women. That com- 
mon denominator was a consuming 
desire to be a success. Many people 
say they want to be a success but 
it is only a “lip-service” sort of 
thing. They only talk about it. But, 
these million dollar producers have 
gone “all out” for the success they 
have attained. 

Many times we think of success- 
ful people as selfish individuals. I 
was impressed by how unselfish 
those men and women are in giving 
time to community and association 
activities—in sharing ideas with 
other underwriters. These million- 
aire producers seem to have two 
basic characteristics: 

lst: A determination to provide a 
livelihood for their families and for 
themselves—a livelihood far above 
the average for this business, and 

2nd: A determination to render a 
real worthwhile service to their 
clients, to their communities, and 
finally to their fellow underwriters. 

How have they accomplished 
those objectives? Five points stood 
out as I talked to those men: 

lst: Knowledge—They had knowl- 
edge—a technical “know-how” of 
this business, plus the knowledge to 
sense an insurance situation. 

2nd: Time Control—They get the 
most out of their time by following 
rigid time control for field work, 
study, and planning. 


3rd: Prospective—Careful selec. 
tion of prospects is vital. They said 
their prospects came largely from 
policyholders as a reward for a job 
well done. You have a right to ex- 
pect names if you do a good job, 
one man said. 

4th: Sales Procedure—A sales 
track—some definite sales procedure 
is needed for programing, for busi- 
ness cases, for tax cases. These 
leaders all have some definite sales 
track or sales procedure, and 

5th: They all had a burning desire 
to do something about: 

(1) Using that knowledge 

(2) Following a time control plan 

(3) Seeing those prospects, and 

(4) About telling that sales story, 

Some of you may have wanted 
me to discuss sales plans, sales 
ideas, or to give you some magic 
formula, to help you handle your 
business—but, to me it is not the 
sales ideas—not the sales plans 
which are fundamental—you can 
read those in the trade papers— 
your general agents, your home of- 
fice, can give these ideas to you— 
but, rather there is something far 
deeper—far more basic. To me, it 
is the inspiration of vital power— 
the inspiration of an overwhelming 
will power, which would not ac- 
knowledge defeat—a feeling of 
strength, of vigor, of tremendous 
energy. Yes, to me it is the dynamic 
inspiration of the latent power of 
those successful men and women at 
Swampscott which is sending a Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table newcomer 
like myself, back home, resolved to 
do a better job for my family, for 
my clients, for my community, and 
for my fellow underwriters. That 
is what the 1947 Round Table Meet- 
ing has meant to me. 


J. RENWICK MONTGOMERY 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


OOD MORNING, Mr. Client. 

Thank you very much for see- 
ing me today. Mr. Client, I have a 
very definite reason for visiting 
with you. 

I have with me a personal Estate 
Record Book which gives valuable 
information in concise form for 
your personal use, and incidentally, 
for the assistance of your family 
and professional advisers, When 
complete, this compiles a permanent 
record of the assets of your estate 
whether they be large or small. 

The pages are tabulated so you 
can immediately turn to the detailed 
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data as to your life insurance: So- 
cial security, bonds and stocks, bank 
accounts, deposit box, building and 
loan holdings, real estate holdings, 
home inventory, generaf insurance, 


your business, automobile insur- 
ance, tax dates and miscellaneous 
data. 


I find in my business activities 
that no matter how simple one’s 
affairs are, or the performance of 
them may seem to be, yet they 
could be complicated when viewed 
by others. I feel that if you and I 
sit down together and draw off a 
memorandum enumerating your as- 
sets and liabilities and have me 
transfer the information in proper 
order to this book, you will feel a 
lot easier because of the orderly 
manner in which we put together 
your accomplishments to date. My 
experience has been in the use of 
this book that a most complete 
peace of mind is accomplished par- 
ticularly in relationship of the well 
being of one’s dependents. 

Mr. Underwriter, have you ever 
had a good friend and client go 
through a serious illness as I have, 
and when he came out of an oxygen 
tent admit to you that his first con- 
scious recollection was to send for 
his will, his life insurance resume, 
his book, and of course, his wife. 
This friend confided in me of the 
problems that raced through his 
mind as to the exact status of his 
personal affairs. 

Now, of course, you would have 
to be most careful in using this type 
of motivation, but it was instru- 
mental in my organizing my affairs 
in this manner and made me a lot 
stronger in my approach to many 
clients since, 

You wiil agree with me that it 
may take some time to develop a 
strong enough contact with your 
client before he is willing to give 
you his entire personal picture. It 
has been much easier from my ex- 
perience, to get his life insurance 
policies for a general review. I 
have found it necessary in many 
cases down the years, to contact 
him several times before I arrive at 
a point of his complete confidence. 

You will also find that after your 
Study of his tangible estate and re- 
sponsibilities, that suggestions for 
additional life insurance coverage 
may not be acceptable to him im- 
mediately. However, most times 
because of the intelligent manner in 
which you have conducted yourself, 
you will find that at least a part of 
the recommendations suggested by 
you will be acceptable to him. 

By having your facts available, 
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the United Nations I know 

that I am talking to people 
who can be expected to under- 
stand what the United Nations 
is trying to do and to sympathize 
with its most basic purposes. 

The aim of life insurance is to 
provide security to individuals 
and to their families. On a mass 
scale you endeavor to provide 
security to great groups of people. 

I do not need to tell you that 
it is the aim of the United Na- 
tions to provide security on a 
global scale to individuals, to 
nations and to the entire world: 
security against war, security 
against poverty and disease, se- 
curity against economic and so- 
cial distress. 

Because of this similarity in 
purpose it is natural that you, 
who are engaged in life insur- 
ance work, should feel an in- 
dividual interest in the work of 
the United Nations and a high 
degree of responsibility toward 
its success. 

In this country alone it is esti- 
mated that you, who are inter- 
ested in life insurance, come into 
daily business contact with per- 
haps two million people. As a 
result, you constitute a perma- 
nent and highly valuable corps 
of ambassadors, who can do much 
to make your fellow citizens 
understand the deep need for 
security on a world basis. 

I am confident that you will 
not fail to take advantage of such 
a great opportunity. 


* speaking to you today about 
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you will be in an excellent position 
to constantly remind him of the 
necessity of broader life insurance 
coverage, particularly if his respon- 
sibilities have increased since your 
last study with him. 

An intelligent effort used as far as 
you are concerned, will not only re- 
ward you with a greater dollar 
return, but, more important, will 
develop a greater skill and more 
advanced type of thinking; thus a 
higher level of attainment will be 
acquired. 

o © 


DEAL H. TOMPKINS 


Northwestern Mutual Life, Charleston, 
W. Va. 


OMETIME ago I approached the 
Sy president of a retail store in 
my state with a proposal for $50,000 
10-Payment Life Policy to be 
bought by his corporation. I had 
a reasonable amount of background 
information. I knew the corpora- 
tion owned $80,000 of insurance on 
his life and that it owned $40,000 
on other employees. I had a Dun 
and Bradstreet report which gave 
the assets of the corporation at 
$250,000 and its earnings for the 
past 2 years at more than $50,000 
per year. I knew the president 
owned about 70% of the stock. I 
was acquainted with the president 
socially and knew the size of his 
family but had never solicited him 
for life insurance. 

My proposal outlined some 
reasons why I thought the insurance 
would be good for the corporation. 
The president said the plan seemed 
to have some merit but that I must 
sell his New York accountant and 
business adviser. He employs one 
of these experts on cost accounting, 
inventories and all phases of store 
management except merchandising 
methods and as I soon found out 
he was a booby trap for unwary in- 
surance agents. While this expert 
was in Charleston on a one day 
session with the management of 
this company, I was granted 15 min- 
utes with the expert, the president 
and the secretary. 

The expert opened up the inter- 
view by asking me why I thought 
the firm should buy this policy. I 
gave my reasons as being: 

(1) As an investment of surplus 
funds and of money not paid out 
in dividends during years ahead. 
The company already had a rather 
large sum of money in cash and 
govenment bonds. 

(2) To make available more 
money to the other stockholders to 
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buy Mr. President’s stock if he died, 
and 

(3) The 10 Pay Life Plan was 
proposed because there was not 
much doubt about the firm’s ability 
to pay premiums for this period of 
time. Also the president would be 
in his sixties in 10 years and might 
want to retire, in which event 
values of the insurance could be 
used to provide a pension for, Mr. 
President. 

These all seem like logical reasons 
for buying, don’t they? I have read 
all these ideas out of books or 
heard speakers relate how they sold 
$100,000 to a corporation using only 
one of these reasons and I had laid 
it on thick with three million dol- 
lar ideas. Of course I didn’t point 
out to this expert: that my real 
reason for suggesting this policy 
was that I thought the corporation 
had plenty of purchasing power and 
that it seemed like premium dollars 
could be found in the corporation 
with less resistance than from any 
other -source. 

After I had finished my well 
thought out ideas in clear concise 
language, Mr. Expert really mowed 
me down. 

“Mr. Tompkins,” he said, “I don’t 
believe Mr. President could possi- 
bly be interested in your plan.” 

“In the first place we do have 
substantial amounts of liquid assets 
but this money is being accumulated 
to build up inventories, remodel our 
store and open a branch store when 
the war is over.” 

“In the second place Mr. Presi- 
dent is not the least bit interested 
in selling his stock in this business 
when he dies, but on the contrary 
is very much interested in having 
ownership remain in his family, and 
in the third place, we are now in 
the process of going over his estate 
and we find practically all his 
wealth is in this corporation. We 
are thinking about transferring 
some of his life insurance out of 
the corporation to personal owner- 
ship. If any insurance is ever 
bought on the life of Mr. President 
it will be bought by him as an in- 
dividual, and not by the corpora- 
tion.” 

Then he polished off his comments 
with this statement—as well as I re- 
member it. I was so emotionally 
disturbed by then I may not have 
remembered too well. 

“The trouble with all you insur- 
ance agents is you don’t find out 
what your prospect’s objectives are 
—what he is trying to do. You fix 
up some kind of policy you think 
you can get him to buy, and then 
figure out how you can cram it 
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down his throat rather than finding 
out your customer’s needs and de- 
sires and fitting your product to 
the pattern established thereby.” 

Well, I don’t remember whether 
I crawled out of this conference 
through the key hole or under the 
door; but I felt small enough to get 
out through either of these exits. 
Although I smarted under the re- 
buke we had gotten, I had to admit 
the truth of the charge. 

Pre-supposing the prospect’s re- 
quirements is poor salesmanship 
and dangerous. 
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JOHN M. HAMMER 


Massachusetts Mutual Life, Tampa 
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WOULD like to tell you in a few 

minutes how I use my “Life 
Plan.” I particularly like this sales 
idea because it can be used as a 
package sale, a part of a program, 
or on a prospect who owns all the 
life insurance he needs. 

Several years ago I called on a 
wealthy man, and after going over 
his estate with him, found that his 
estate was in “Apple-Pie Order”— 
that he owned a sufficient amount of 
life insurance to take care of the 
needs of his family and his estate. 
However, just before leaving, I 
found out that he had an investable 
surplus about which he was con- 
cerned. The result was a $5000 an- 
nual premium on the Retirement 
Income Plan. 

I have since simplified and 
streamlined this little idea, and the 
results have been most gratifying. 
It is astonishing to me how many 
annual premiums from $2500 to 
$5000 I can sell on a more or less 
package sale basis from this idea. 
This idea usually goes as follows: 


1. Dr. Jones—It may interest you 
to know that, of all the busi- 
ness and professional men I 
talk to, very few have any 
definite economic goal in life— 
oh—yes, they know that they 
have a nice insurance program 
—are accumulating an estate 
and are getting ahead in life— 
but they are dealing in gen- 
eralities and really have noth- 
ing definite. You know the 
last few years have been 
rather hectic with the war and 
all. Most people have been 
so busy with their business 
and profession that their per- 
sonal affairs have suffered.... 


2. I have several hundred busi- 
ness and professional men, who 
have availed themselves of this 
“Life Plan.” I’d like to have 
you take a few minutes to 
look at it. 

(a) I then draw an illustra- 
tion of my “Life Plan” on a 
plain piece of white paper as 


follows: 
LIFE PLAN 
INCOME 
Total Income $—______.. 
Total Expense ¢__. 
Net Balance $—______. 


OUTGO 
1. Business Expense $ 


2. Personal Expense ¢—-—---_—— 
Total Expenses ¢—_____. 
(a) Luxury and 
Recreation for 
self and family $———-——— 
Net Investable 
Surplus $—__... 


By arriving at net investable sur- 
plus I know how much money to 
invest in a Retirement Income. In 
other words, before I sell or attempt 
to sell him anything, I create in his 
mind the fact that he has a problem 
in an investable surplus—then it is 
only a matter of what is the best 
investment for him to make. I then 
compare the following types of in- 
vestments and discuss their advan- 
tages and  disadvantages—always 
bearing down heavy on the disad- 
vantages as they fit his investment 
program, which, of course, is mostly 
taxes. 

(1) Real Estate, (2) Stocks and 
Bonds, (3) Saving Banks, (4) Gov- 
ernment Bonds and (5) Life Insur- 
ance Investments. (Tax free accu- 
mulation and _ scientific annuity 
features. ) 

Then I use a regular Retirement 
Income talk—which will work, I 
have found, much better, after I 
have laid the proper foundation by 
creating in the prospect’s mind the 
need for: 


(1) A definite economic goal in 
life. 

(2) That the prospect has an in- 
vestable surplus and should 
invest it. 

(3) By comparing other invest- 
ments and pointing out their 
weakness, I have made my 
Retirement Income sales talk 
easy and practical, in that it 
is the only solution to the 
prospect’s problem of invest- 
ing surplus dollars. 
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VINCENT A. MILETTI 


Northwestern Mutual Life, Newark 


pleted 22 years of life insurance 

selling. During the first 15 years 
I diligently made my prescribed 10 
calls a day, and worked an average 
of 4 nights a week. Fifteen years 
during which my production ranged 
from $150,000 to $400,000, and prob- 
ably averaged $200,000 a year. Fif- 
teen years during which I would 
take almost any idea that came 
down the pike or which appeared in 
various trade journals. Fifteen years 
during which I tried to use those 
ideas as they were expounded by 
other men. Fifteen years that it took 
me to realize that someone else’s 
idea, no matter how perfectly it 
may work for him, was useless to 
me, and, not until after 15 years 
did I hit upon a basic and funda- 
mental truth, and the truth of that 
fundamental fact is this. 


We in the insurance field are 
basically individualistic, and yet, in 
the final pattern of each man, we 
find molded the thoughts, methods 
and plans of literally thousands of 
us. We can accept or reject that 
which is said or written—we can 
edit, modify or amplify any man’s 
ideas—but—we cannot ignore them. 
To do so, is to retrogress, and, in 
our business, like all others, you 
cannot stand still—you either pro- 
gress of retrogress. It matters little 
whether or not the idea is original. 
It matters little how it was pro- 
pounded before, by whom or where. 
It does matter how you use it—how 
you apply it or adapt it, or—if you 
reject it, that you know the reason 
why. The driving power of an idea 
comes not in its acceptance by you 
but in its thought-provoking effect 
upon you. For your ability to use an 
idea—apply it—or adapt it, comes 
only from complete understanding— 
not of how it is used by others, but 
how you will accept or use the same 
idea. This is not said in the spirit 
of the oracle, but in all humility. 
The cost of my not recognizing 
these truths has been paid in many 
ways over the past years—in dis- 
appointment — disillusionment and 
envy—in sales lost and cases not 
opened. Since then, I have learned 
how important it is that the ap- 
propriation of ideas, or the origina- 
tion of them, be made to fit a pat- 
tern—a modus operandi—and, be 
tuned to current conditions, In other 
words—these ideas, irrespective of 
how they originated, I now tailor to 
fit my purpose. With their tailoring, 


| N a few months, I will have com- 


the ideas become mine, and I pro- 
ceed to clothe them in words of my 
choosing. 

What have just said I originally 
included in an article I wrote for 
the April, 1944 issue of the Insur- 
ance Salesman. These thoughts, or 
the thoughts expressed therein, have 
become almost a creed with me. 


In the year 1939, my production 
hit the low ebb of $149,000 and that 
—gentlemen—<an be the point, after 
15 years in this business, when the 
General Agents begins to wonder 
whether or not to use you as “A 
horrible example.” Certainly, he 
must wonder whether or not you 
will ever get over onto the credit 
side of the ledger. I know I won- 
dered—and, hence, the development 
of this creed. Basically, I buy brains 
—anybody’s brains that will help 
me to better understand this busi- 
ness and to better serve my clients. 
There are certain types of brains 
that are considered a must, and 
they are to be found in our stand- 
ard insurance services and other 
trade publications, There is the more 
specialized type of brains that is to 
be found in such publications as the 
Spindell-Millett Tax Service—the 
magazine, Trusts and Estates—the 
magazine, Taxes—and one other, 
that I have now pushed way up 
to the top of the list—the C. L. U. 
Journal. I am also thinking of 
specialized brains that you can buy 
in text books. Do you know that you 
can buy Randolph Paul’s brains as 
embodied in his books, Federal 
Estate and Gift Taxation, for $20.00? 
Do you know that you can buy 
Montgomery’s brains on, Federal 
Taxes for Corporations and Partner- 
ships, for $15.00? Do you know you 
can buy a bound report of the en- 
tire proceedings of the Institute of 
Federal Taxation for about $20.00, 
and so on down the list? When you 
buy these brains, let me pass an 
old thought on to you. We are not 
all students—I know, in a sense, I 
am not in that I cannot review a 
printed page and absorb its full 
content. But, did you ever hear of 
repetitious reading—and, by that, 
I mean re-reading the same book 
or any articles, on the subject, time 
and time again. Ultimately, the con- 
tents begin to stick, and you will 
know when the contents stick, be- 
cause then you do not necessarily 
take the statements of any indi- 
vidual at their face value but you 
begin to question and to take it 
apart, and you fit it into the overall 
picture of the knowledge that you 
gather. 

I do not say that all of these 
things will make all of you million 


dollar producers—but, I do know 
that, since my very, very sad 1939, 
I have written well over a million 
dollars a year. I believe that, until 
such time as you can sit down with 
your client and convince him that 
you have a highly specialized 
knowledge of this business, and, 
that it is available to him—until 
that time—many of us will end up 
on a regretful note. 


PAUL A. HAZARD, JR., C.L.U. 
New England Mutual Life, Chicago 


THINK probably my most sucs 

cessful sales idea of the last year 
or two has grown out of the realiza- 
tion that small employers, too, 
should set up retirement plans for 
their employees. However, they 
frequently shy away from the re- 
sponsibilities of a pension plan, and 
with good reason, in many cases. I 
have found them entirely ignorant 
of the possibilities of the Profit- 
sharing Trust plan, which is often 
the only practical solution. I should 
add here that we always recom- 
mend supplementary pensions for 
the older employees who can not be 
taken care of by the Trust plan. 

From the very beginning of our 
discussions, and from time to time, 
we state that it is usual to invest 
some part of the trust funds in in- 
surance contracts in order to extend 
the benefits of the plan to the em- 
ployees’ families. As a result, we 
have so far placed life insurance 
contracts as one of the investments 
in every Profit-sharing Trust 
adopted through our efforts. For 
the past two years, we have been 
using Ordinary Life contracts, con- 
vertible to “Retirement Income” 
form at retirement age, upon pay- 
ment of the difference in reserves; 
plus a small charge; in most cases 
for the amount which one-third of 
the initial sum credited to the in- 
dividual’s profit-sharing account 
will purchase. The average insur- 
ance volume has been over $100,- 
000 per case. Sixty per cent of these 
plans installed for small companies, 
have led to business insurance sales, 
which have strangely enough devel- 
oped an average volume almost 
exactly equal to that resulting from 
the Profit-sharing Trusts. 

To me, profit-sharing for em- 
ployees is only enlightened self- 
interest for the employers of the 
nation. Of course, profit-sharing 
plans, properly installed and oper- 
ated, afford a fine incentive to in- 
creased production and elimination 
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of waste; turnover is reduced, and 
morale improved. But on a more 
significant scale, if we, as a people, 
are to preserve capitalism, we must 
make it work well for the benefit 
of the majority, not of the few. It 
seems certain that “profit-partner- 
ship” plans for our workers afford 
the most promising means at our 
disposal today for bolstering and re- 
vitalizing the capitalistic system. 

And so I consider my most suc- 
cessful sales idea is represented by 
the profit-sharing plans adopted 
through my efforts—not merely be- 
cause the plans have developed a 
good volume of business, not merely 
because hundreds of families have 
thereby received not only life in- 
surance protection, but security for 
old age and in time of disability— 
but also because of its contribution 
to the economic health of our coun- 
try, and to the future of your chil- 
dren and mine. 


EDWIN R. ERICKSON 


John Hancock Mutual Life, Buffalo 


LTHOUGH the title of my re- 

marks, My Most Successful 
Idea, would imply that I am about 
to give you a sales idea which has 
worked most successfully for me; it 
is, however, but a part of the over- 
all idea of investing in life insur- 
ance contracts for income objec- 
tives—income for dependents in 
event of the premature death of the 
policyholder, and income to the pol- 
icyholder when the _ policyholder 
outlives the usefulness of his life in- 
surance policies as income guar- 
antees for his dependents, who out- 
live their dependency. 

T. D. 5515 shows the way for 
investing in life insurance, with the 
result that the application of a set- 
tlement option to take installment 
payments, made by the insured be- 
fore his death or by the beneficiary 
thereafter, may be exercised with- 
out having those payments dimin- 
ished by income taxes, subject to 
three exceptions: 


(1) Payments to transferees for 
value. 

(2) Alimony payments. 

(3) Interest payments on amounts 
left on deposit with the in- 
surance company. 

T. D. 5515 typifies the regard the 
United States Government has for 
the beneficiaries named in life in- 
surance policies. 

It is hoped that the following re- 
marks will convey to you the fun- 
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damental effect of T. D. 5515 and 
how its application to installment 
payments to widows and children of 
deceased insureds may be presented. 

There was a time, not many years 
ago, when there existed some for- 
merly favored classes such as pub- 
lic servants and some favored in- 
vestments such as  gavernment 
bonds which were not made subject 
to the income tax. Now, however, 
nearly all income receivers are fig- 
uratively in the same boat and 
nearly all income is taxed. 

T. D. 5515 means that the United 
States Treasury has at last seen the 
wisdom of extending tax relief to 
widows and children of deceased 
insureds and extends the right of 
election to the widow of the de- 
ceased insured similarly in all re- 
spects to the right of election 
granted the insured in T. D. 5231. 

The T. D. applies to both old and 
new insurance contracts. Both can 
be arranged so that the beneficiary 
will not need to pay an income tax 
on its proceeds. The essential point 
here is its helpfulness to the family 
man who is concerned about pro- 
viding for his loved ones after he is 
gone. Now he can leave his insur- 
ance intact knowing that no part of 
it will be withdrawn for federal in- 
come tax by the government tax 
collector. Whatever the sum is to 
be provided after his death for pay- 
ment to his widow—a definite sum 
per month—that sum will be paid 
and retained. That’s what T. D. 
5515 means. 

Examples of How T. D. 5515 Works 

The following example illustrates 
the effect of the T. D. for the mod- 
erately well-to-do. It assumes a 
husband is insured for $50,000. 

His net premiums amount to 
$997.95 annually. 

At his death he had owned the 
insurance for 10 years and the total 
cost to him was $9,979.50. 

The widow is paid $263.50 each 
month for a period of 20 years and 
her total receipts are $63,240. 

Her net gain over her deceased 
husband’s investment is $53,260.50. 

This represents a real gain be- 
cause it is a net gain—not merely 
statistical—for with any other in- 
vestment except life insurance, if in 
a 30% sur-tax bracket, she would 
have to diminish her gain by Fed- 
eral income taxes amounting to ap- 
proximately $15,683.20—If in a 40% 
sur-tax bracket, the gain would be 
increased to $22,260.60. 

Another example—affecting the 
modestly insured: 

It assumes a husband is insured 
for $10,000. 


His net premiums amount to 
$199.59 annually. 

At his death he had owned the 
insurance for 10 years and the total 
cost to him was $1,995.90. 

The widow is paid $93.90 each 
month for a period of 10 years and 
her total receipts are $11,268. 

Her net gain over her deceased 
husband’s investment is $9,272.10. 

This gain is also real, not merely 
statistical. If she got her $93.90 
monthly from rent, securities, or 
any other source save life insur- 
ance, the lowest Federal income tax 
(by 1947 rates), using the Optional 
Tax Form, would be $100 a year—a 
total of $1,000 in 10 years. This 
$1,000 represents the gain where the 
income is obtained from the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance. 

Thus you see the way T. D. 5515 
works out in comparison with in- 
vestment income derived from other 
inheritance, investments made in 
life insurance leave the gain in 
event of death to the beneficiaries 
exempt from income taxes. 

The significance of T. D. 5515 goes 
even further, it points to govern- 
mental recognition that life insur- 
ance is basic to social welfare—that 
a man who saves for the benefit of 
his loved ones against the time he 
is no longer on earth to provide for 
them merits not having their secur- 
ity diminished by federal income 
tax. Life insurance, ever a fine in- 
vestment, becomes even more val- 
uable by reason of T. D. 5515. Its 
value is applicable to old as well as 
new insurance. No service costs are 
involved for putting policies into 
harmony with T. D. 5515. Every 
policyholder and every prospective 
policyholder should have the coun- 
sel of all life underwriters to the 
end that they are shown the advan- 
tages contained in T. D. 5515 result- 
ing from investment in life insur- 
ance. 

ee 


MAX S. MATSON 
Mutual Benefit Life, Cleveland 


AM going to tell you how I solicit 

and sell business insurance, but I 
am not going to tell you that is the 
way you must do it. I am aware of 
the prominent insurance people 
present and can only give you my 
way of selling it, and of course you 
can take it or leave it. 

I will again emphasize the FEAR 
complex. Here are Mr. A. and 
Mr. B., operating a close corporation 
earning between $50,000 and $60,000. 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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Sales-Slanted Excerpts 
from What 


THE LADIES 
HAD TO SAY 
AT BOSTON 


LILLIAN L. JOSEPH 
Home Life, New York 


ee 
E all know of the United 
Nations Assembly at Lake 


Success, N. Y. We all know how 
important a part the Security Coun- 
cil plays in this organization for the 
purpose of establishing a “peace” 
world. I hope, in our minds, we 
are thinking of being permanently 
located on our own Lake Success. 
However, this depends largely on 
our mental attitude. 

Let us take the following as our 
motif: 

(1) What have I a right to ex- 
pect of my company? 

(2) What has my 
right to expect of me? 

(3) What has the public a right 
to expect of insurance companies? 

(4) What has the public a right 
to expect of us as underwriters? 

It is a human tendency amidst 
the harsh realities to dream wist- 
fully about the coming of a brave, 
new world. Robert Browning once 
counselled, “It is better to aim high 
and fail, then to aim low and suc- 
ceed.” 

The creative impulse, which 
makes the American people great, 
is having eternal confidence in them- 
Selves. It behooves every woman 
to undertake to conserve this preci- 


company a 


ous national asset. If women’s 
groups will begin to recognize that 
women themselves are, through in- 
dustry, making a tremendous con- 
tribution to the welfare of the Na- 
tion, businessmen, in turn, will be- 
come more aware of their abilities, 
thus increasing the utilization of 
women in responsible jobs. 

Who are the successful business 
women in your town? Design a 
program presenting them, giving 
them a chance to describe their ex- 
periences, their objectives and their 
aims. Our objectives are: 

(1) To develop among women a 
better understanding of the service 
of life insurance. 

(2) To establish a bureau of in- 
formation for public relations. 

(3) Through education, to create 
a better understanding of the func- 
tions and fundamentals of life in- 
surance, 

The old Chinese story of the sticks 
still holds the same sturdy truth— 
“Togetherness spells strength.” My 
belief is that only through the uni- 
fication of women through organ- 
izations can we expect to lay a 
lasting foundation of peace. Women 
have greater potential power, but 
only if they pull together. 

There is a strong vein of altruism 
running through the hearts and 
souls of all women, and life ins r- 
ance fills this requirement in a 
singularly satisfying way. A woman 
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LILLIAN L. JOSEPH 


in this business knows that if she 
does her work well, families are 
protected and held together. Old 
people are able to retain the dignity 
inherent in financial independence. 
This is the epitome of satisfaction 
for a woman’s impulse to be useful 
to humankind. 


ELEANOR J. GREENE 
Beneficial Life, Walnut Park, Calif. 


XPERIENCE has taught me 
that the time of delivering a 
policy can be the most important 
time spent with our client, and if 
properly used can prove to be 
beneficial from several standpoints: 
(1) It is a great time saver to 
sell the client so thoroughly on the 
value of his policy that he will be 
impressed never to let it go, rather 
than to go back after he has let it 
lapse and try to re-sell it. 

(2) This can be a real “harvest 
time” when it comes to securing 
new prospects. 

When I first started selling life 
insurance, I was guilty of hasten- 
ing through the delivery of a policy. 
Sometimes I would stop only long 
enough to ask my client if he 
would like me to go over the points 
of the policy again with him, accept 
his usual reply: “No, I think I un- 
derstand it pretty well,” collect the 
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ELEANORE J. GREENE 


premium, thank him and go on my 
way. 

Now I make quite a ceremony of 
delivering the policy. I show him 
a few declination letters, with the 
names, of course, blotted out. I 
point out that this could have hap- 
pened to him. I explain that in 
order to qualify for a policy a man 
must have not only a good health 
record, but a good business record, 
be of good habits, work in an ap- 
proved occupation, be of good moral 
character, and be: financially re- 
sponsible. While money can buy 
almost anything else, it cannot buy 
insurance, unless the applicant is 
acceptable. 

This man is to be very much 
congratulated, especially if the 
policy has come through quickly. 
Then I go over the merits of fhe 
policy with both husband and wife, 
pointing out that if he should die 
at any time from now on, the com- 
pany will pay off the face amount 
of the policy, and point out the ad- 
vantages at maturity. Also, cau- 
tion him, in the event of an emer- 
gency or should he have to quit, to 
be sure to consult his agent or the 
company so that he can take ad- 
vantage of one of the forfeiture 
clauses which are available after 
the third year. 

I have a book of autographs and 
expressions from policyowners. This 
is not only proving to be a valuable 
asset at the time of the interview, 
but when I ask my client if he will 
write a little expression of what he 
likes about his policy, and why he 
took it, it has a psychological effect. 
By committing himself, he sells 
himself better than I could. 

At the conclusion of the inter- 
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view, I present him with a typed 
summary of his policy for a handy 
reference and a nice wallet to keep 
it in. 

This is but one of the beneficial 
short cuts, which I have found suc- 
cessful in the short time I have been 
in this business. Beneficial short 
cuts are something we are all look- 
ing for—in other words, the short- 
est distance from an application 
blank in our kit to a completed 
policy delivered and paid for in the 
home of someone who has become 
a friend because of our interest. 


ELSIE DOYLE 


Union Central Life, Cincinnati 


DUCATION to equip us prop- 
erly for our work must em- 
brace eight things: 

(1) A study of human nature and 
psychology. An analysis made at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technolo- 
gy revealed that about 15 per cent 
of a salesman’s financial success is 
due to technical knowledge and 
about 85 per cent is due to the skill 
of human engineering, personality 
and the ability to lead people. The 
better we understand the person 
with whom we are dealing, the 
more interesting this prospect will 
be to us. 

(2) We should try to learn some- 
thing about each prospect’s own 
business or profession. The more 
intelligently we understand his or 
her problems, the better advisers 
we become. For instance, if the 
business is a seasonable one, we 
should be guided thusly in timing 
our sales approach, not only be- 
cause of the financial status of our 
prospect but also out of considera- 
tion for his time. 

(3) To be able to discuss with 
intelligence other subjects such as 
art, music, the new books, the 
theatre, current news events, and 
the like, is obviously most helpful. 
It many times helps us “break-the- 
ice” in that all-important first inter- 
view. 

(4) It is important to have such 
a thorough knowledge and complete 
understanding of the life insurance 
business that we are enabled to 
make it crystal-clear at once to 
other people. We must educate our- 
selves so that our presentations are 
made in a clear, accurate, simple 
and sincere manner. We do not wish 
our prospect to criticize our efforts 
when we depart, as Byron once did 
when he remarked, “I wish he would 
explain his explanation.” 


(5) Our education must help us 
build and hold the prestige of our 
clients. Public recognition as a life 
underwriter with superior know}. 
edge is a woman’s best and most 
enduring asset in our business. Be- 
ing so well-skilled promotes con- 
fidence in your prospect and policy- 
owner. He recognizes that the sug- 
gestions in his behalf are based on 
not only an understanding of his 
problem but also on proper know}. 


edge as to its solution. A thorough 
acquaintance with your business 
likewise impresses him with the 


fact that you are zealous in your 
work and painstaking in your sery- 
ice. He knows you properly pre- 
pare and continuously educate 
yourself. 

(6) It is important, too, that we 
develop and maintain with our as- 
sociates and with the community in 
which we work a position warrant- 
ing their respect—respect based on 
our knowledge of the business and 
the manner in which we apply it. 
Prestige and recognition gained by 
a job well done is to be coveted. 

(7) Education to better equip 
ourselves must include a study of 
the science of selling principles 
which have been definitely deter- 
mined and worked out. It be- 
hooves us to profit by these estab- 
lished and proved rules by learn- 
ing how to apply them. 

(8) Our education must be such 
that it will maintain our enthusiasm 
at a point which makes our’ work 
interesting as opposed to monot- 
onous—fascinating as opposed to 
drudgery—and exciting as opposed 
to commonplace. This is definitely 
brought about by the type of cli- 
entele we seek. If we_ prospect 
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among the alert, wide-awake, pro- 
gressive individuals, we, too, must 
match wits with them in knowl- 
edge, interests and zest for living. 
I ask you—“What other business 
offers such Opportunities as ours for 
choosing the best of everything?” 
We may choose the best people with 
whom to do business. We have the 
finest product to sell. Finally, we 
experience that wonderful feeling, 
down deep inside, that we are con- 
tributing a truly commendable 
service. 
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Women's Quarter 
Million Dollar 
Reund Table 


Shattering all previously estab- 
lished records, the 1947 Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters closed its 
qualifying period with an all- 
time high of 214 members, ac- 
cording to Chairman Ruth M. 
Kelley, Manhattan Life, Detroit. 
This is a gain of 60 members 
over last year’s membership. 

Included in this year’s mem- 
bership are 84 women who quali- 
fied for the honors of the Round 
Table for the first time; 41 who 
qualified for two _ successive 
years; 52 who are life and quali- 
fying members; 15 who are re- 
newing life members; 21 who 
are new life members; and one 
honorary member. 

These 214 women represent 49 
of the country’s prominent life 
insurance companies and are the 
daughters of 39 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Territory 
of Hawaii, Canada and Alaska. 
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WINNIFRED PICKERING 


Canada Life Assurance, Toronto 


HERE are numerous ways of 

putting your “best foot forward.” 
Some of the most successful methods 
I have used for establishing myself 
and my business among a _ wide 
circle of potential policyowners are 
the following: 

Speak at Banquets. On these occa- 
sions I have adopted Russell Wood’s 
idea of having the husband die last 
week, or I have painted a vivid 
picture of old age—55, 60 or 65— 
with old people living on instead of 





MRS. W. PICKERING 


with their relatives. There is noth- 
ing as good as a good human in- 
terest story. 

Speak to Graduation Classes. This 
is a good field for future prospect- 
ing. People like to deal with people 
they know. 

Develop Good Centers of Influence. 
Excellent qualifiers include secre- 
taries, executives, supervisors. I 
keep in touch with them, and from 
them I obtain good prospect leads. 
It builds up my prestige. I send, 
or have my company send, clippings 
from newspapers or magazines. I 
like to follow this up with a per- 
sonal call. Invariably they say, 
“Congratulations, Mrs. Pickering. I 
see where you did this or that, etc.” 
I always like to come back with 
something like this: “Well, you see, 
it is people like you, who have 
helped to make me successful. You 
have helped me and you have 
helped those people to save money 
in a way that is going to do them 
the most good.” Often I leave that 
office with another few names or a 
promise of some more in the near 
future. 

In 1945, through one person in a 
certain hospital, I sold policies to 15 
nurses, resulting in over $56,000 
worth of business. In some cases I 
was asked not to use my contact’s 
name, but in most instances I had 
that privilege. So you see, the bulk 
of my business is certainly from 
referred leads! 

Casual Acquaintances. I don’t be- 
lieve in bothering my friends, but 
I like to deal with people with 
whom I deal: my hairdresser, my 
manicurist, my gasoline station at- 
tendant, my ex-pupils, to mention 
a few. 

Policyowners. At the time of sale, 


I ask for names before I leave. At 
the time of delivering policy, I have 


another opportunity, and when 
there is an age change, I make a 
phone call. 


I think I have proved by my 
previous remarks that my policy- 
owners are great centers of in- 
fluence for me. God bless them! I 
believe in entertaining them period- 
ically, and make friends with them, 
if possible. I let them know that I 
am sincere and just as enthusiastic 
about them now, as I was when I 
first approached them, 

Children’s Insurance. This is one 
of the most interesting fields of all. 
Personally, I love writing insurance 
on the ‘lives of children. I get to 
know Ma and Pa, Grandma and 
Uncle Dudley. It opens all kinds of 
doors of opportunity! I give my 
children a small gift and try to ob- 
tain a snap to put in my “Stork 
Book.” Those children are going to 
grow, and I hope to grow with them. 


HAZEL B. PRICE, C.L.U. 


Union Mutual Life, Pittsburgh 


NFLATION in itself is not harm- 

ful. When controlled, it is bene- 
ficial; uncontrolled, it can wreck 
anything from a balloon to a na- 
tional economy. 

The threat of uncontrolled in- 
flation which faces our nation today 
is being daily tempered by the in- 
creasing flow of premium dollars 
from a scarce commodity market 
into investment funds. ' 

This same threat creates a current 
market for us; a larger emergency 
fund is needed in most insurance 
estate programs to offset the less- 
ened value of the income dollar. 

Controlled inflation inherent in 
life insurance will capitalize for the 
young man a goodly portion of his 
anticipated earnings. By saving ap- 
proximately $300 a year, he can 
capitalize his next 20 years of earn- 
ings into about $25,000 for his family 
through a family income plan. 

At retirement, mature cash values 
or annuities will provide income 
equivalent to a three per cent re- 
turn on a fund two to three times 
his actual accumulation—again— 
controlled inflation. 

Even the agent finds his current 
earnings inflated a conservative 60 
per cent by deferred renewals. Our 
agency makes use of a chart which 
demonstrates the future as well as 
the present earnings of an agent 
from each sale made. 


Stabilization—in itself, the word 
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implies balance. How does it apply 
to life insurance and to the insur- 
ance agent? 

First, our entire economy is stab- 
ilized by insurance monies. Pre- 
mium funds provide capital for in- 
dustry, industry provides jobs, the 
pay or salary resulting can guaran- 
tee, through the individual pre- 
mium committments, funds to keep 
homes intact, children educated, 
mothers spared dependency upon 


their children and the retired 
worker with income instead of 
charity. 


Second, does life insurance pro- 
vide stabilization for the agent? 
No; unless he, himself, is stabilized, 
he cannot long enjoy success. As a 
person, does he not have to be sound 
socially, financially and actively 
conscious of community needs? 


VERA SUNDELSON 
Equitable Society, New York 


E all know that conservation 

is not a special or separate 
function of life insurance—it is the 
insurance business—just as life in- 
surance is not only a means of 
livelihood, but it is a way of life. 
The dictionary defines conserva- 
tion as “guarding, protecting and 
keeping in a safe place in its en- 
tirety.” I will limit myself to the 
maintenance of life insurance 
policies which are already in force 
as the agent’s responsibility, while 
the companies attend to the diction- 
ary definition. The average repre- 
sentative exerts a maximum effort 
to produce business—as compared 
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with a minimum effort to conserve 
ee 
The advent of changes in life in- 
surance contracts, the downward 
trend of interest rates, the revised 
mortality tables, etc., under legis- 
lation already enacted in the various 
states, places further emphasis upon 
the disadvantages of lapsation or 
surrender at this time. The question 
of insurability, the dangers of dis- 
rupted coverage and the increased 
cost of replacement in preventable 
terminations warrant our concen- 
trated attention. In addition to these 
disadvantages, the owner, by de- 
faulting on premium payments, for- 
feits the numerous privileges and 
flexible clauses in his contract. ... 

The future of the life insurance 
business and of our income depends 
upon how well we implement, in 
a practical way, every known pro- 
cedure for conservation in this era. 
Servicing the business in force is 
carrying out your part of the orig- 
inal sale. When we delivered the 
policy, we assured the purchaser 
that he had just brought a lifetime 
claim on all of the services that 
the company management and we, 
as its representatives, could render. 

Certainly, a broad conservation 
program conducted jointly by the 
industry, the company, the agency 
and followed through by the repre- 
sentative, will exercise an important 
role in shaping the future course of 
the business and maintaining the 
good-will of the public—which in- 
cludes actual and potential policy- 
owners. 

For many years, the idea pre- 
vailed that no one generation paid 
its own way; each one rode in on 
the back of the other. By the same 





VERA SUNDELSON 


token, the best traditions of our 
field have taught us that the reg] 
clients of an underwriter are the 
beneficiaries. 

In addition to our self-interest, 
let us acquit ourselves with dignity 
by enthusiastic acknowledgement of 
our responsibility to our policy- 
owners and preserve the prosperity 
of the life insurance business. 

Remember, “Business That Stays 
Is Business That Pays!” 


J. JEAN WHITFIELD 


New York Life, Cleveland 


EVENTY-FIVE to 80 per cent 
of my business has been done 
with women. I have heard many 
women underwriters say that they 
steer clear of women as clients. 
But I like the members of my own 
sex. I think any number of them 
do perfectly marvelous jobs in the 
ordinary as well as the unusual 
fields; and when I see the name of 
one in the paper I do not hesitate 
to let her know how much I admire 
her. I think that women are easy 
to talk with. After all, I am one, 
and heaven help me if I don’t un- 
derstand myself, the feminine way 
of thinking, the feminine likes, dis- 
likes, hopes, desires and _ fears. 
Surely you have to understand the 
people with whom you are talking 
before you can put an idea across. 
Why, then, shouldn’t women pro- 
mote themselves as a group and in- 
dividually among the members of 
their own sex? Fundamentally, 
women even more than men have 
an innate longing for a feeling of 
security, and that is the basic 
raison d’ etre of life insurance. If 
you can make a woman see that 
what you want to do is to build 
more security for her future self 
rather than an estate when she 
leaves this world, you will have 
most of the job of starting her on 
an insurance program completed. 
Yes, I shall agree with you that 
the old bromide that it is a woman's 
privilege to change her mind holds 
true in life insurance and can & 
proved when one of the fair sex & 
trying to make up her mind whether 
she will take a policy that you 
thought she had already decided 
she would need. But once you have 
actually made a girl or woman stop 
and think seriously about the to 
morrow, you have a good chance of 
keeping her business on the books. 
It is true that you may find your 
self “bottle feeding” some of the 
younger girls. They are impulsive; 
the moment you are talking with 
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them they will be carried away. 
Then wedding gifts, new dresses, a 
simply gorgeous fur coat, will push 
your plan for the girl right out of 
her head unless you are there on 
the telephone to find out why Jerry’s 
money has not come in. But, if 
you are patient and understanding, 
Jerry will get the money in and the 
Jerrys of today with all their flighty 
ideas will be the women of tomor- 
row, who will be holding the bet- 
ter positions or having homes, and 
when they realize that it was you, 
who helped them assure themselves 
those nest eggs of which they are 
so proud, you will be the one up- 
on whom they wili call and to 
whom they will refer their friends. 
Too, sociologists say that not since 
ancient Egypt have women come 
so near equaling men as they do 
today, and that means from the 
economic angle as well as from the 
social and political. Mary Foster 
Barber, assistant vice-president of 
Penn Mutual, a close student of the 
women’s market, recently pointed 
out the importance of this trend. 
I should like to quote her. She 
says: 

“By 1950, the ‘man of the family’ 
in a great many American house- 
holds is likely to be a woman. 

“The number of women gainfully 
employed is expected to be around 
17,000,000 by 1950. Carefully con- 
ducted surveys conclude that, bar- 
ting serious economic disturbances 
within the next five years, one out 
of every three women over 14 in 
tomorrow’s America will have a job. 

“This means that a lot of women 
will be earning a lot of money... . 
One third of these working women 
will be the sole support of families, 
while 50 per cent will contribute 
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J. JEAN WHITFIELD 








““SURPRISE”’ SPEAKER 


Mrs. Douglas Horton (Mildred 
H. McAfee), president of Welles- 
ley College, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors 
of the New York Life, according 
to George L. Harrison, president. 
Mrs. Horton has had a distin- 
guished career as an administra- 
tor in the field of women’s edu- 
cation. A graduate of Vassar, 
she taught economics and soci- 
ology, after which she became 
dean of women at Centre Col- 
lege in 1927, executive secretary 
of the Vassar College alumnae 
association in 1932, and dean of 
college women at Oberlin Col- 
lege in 1934. She was elected 
president of Wellesley in 1936. 

During the war Mrs. Horton 
served as Director of the Women’s 
Reserve, U.S.N.R. (the WAVES) 
with the rank of captain. She is 
the first woman to be elected a 
director of the New York Life 
in the history of the company. 

Mrs. Horton was a “surprise” 
speaker at the NALU luncheon 
meeting of the Women’s Under- 
writers’ section luncheon in the 
Salle Moderne of the Hotel Stat- 
ler in Boston, Sept. 11. 
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half of the family’s support. Ob- 
viously, a lot of women are going 
to want insurance.” . 

So wake up, Miss America Un- 
derwriter, and be the expert that 
has all the answers for Miss Mink 
Coat as well as Mr. High Silk Hat, 
and don’t forget the secretaries, the 
bookkeepers and all the others who 
are helping them to be in those 
positions. 


LUILUUUINUALA NULLA HLT 


LIFE INSURANCE .AS GOOD 
PROPERTY 


By William Eugene Hays, C.L.U. 
General Agent, Boston 
New England Mutual Life 


Property has different concepts, 
depending on the use which it is 
expected to perform. The desire to 
accumulate property results from a 
basic human instinct to surround 
self and family with economic se- 
curity—to establish a new source of 
income against the time when per- 
sonal earnings cease, 

Men seek to establish a substitute 
for earning power; this is the test 
of good property. To gauge utility 
of property we must look beyond 
the characteristics of the property 
itself to the plan under which the 
property is purchased and held— 
rights and privileges of the owner. 

Let us explore the characteristics 
of good property—standards of ex- 
cellence: 

(1) Safety of Principal. Why 
does life insurance have the essen- 
tial ingredients which have caused 
it to become the prime example of 
this standard? 

(a) The principle of preferred 

liens. 

(b) The principle of amortization. 

(c) Diversification of investments. 

(d) Expert management. 

(e) Continuous premium income. 

(f) Careful government supervi- 

sion, 

(g) Traditional large safety mar- 

gins, 


(2) Future Value. Good property 
must have expectations of substan- 
tial future value. Life insurance has 
guaranteed future values. The test 
of good property is its value, not 
when we buy it, but when we must 
liquidate it. Most men are forced 
to liquidate property when the 
business cycle is down. 

(3) Marketability under any con- 
ditions. Life insurance has a guar- 
anteed market at a _ guaranteed 
market value at all times. It is of 
great importance in event of emer- 
gencies and financial panics when 
the highest grade investments can 
find no market. 

(4) Frequency of re-investment. 
Average investor is unable to make 
five consecutive successful _ re- 
investments, Life insurance can be 
purchased on a life-time program 
without the hazard of a single re- 
investment. 

(5) Convenience of purchase. The 
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CHIEVING the highest peak 
Ac activities in its twenty-year 
history, the American College 
of Life Underwriters, Philadelphia, 
made outstanding progress in 1947. 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, president of the 
College, presented the annual re- 
port for the “Twentieth Anniversary 
Year” at a meeting of the board 
of trustees of the College, in the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Monday after- 
nonn, September 8. The _ report 
was prepared by Dr. Huebner and 
Dr. David McCahan, Dean of the 
College. 
Not only was full recovery made 
from the war years, but the previ- 
ous high year of 1939 was also out- 


distanced. In some respects the 
gains as reported for 1947 were 
extraordinarily large. 

The results for 1947, the report 


comments, give abundant evidence 
of the resiliency of the C.L.U. move- 
ment to withstand temporary 
shocks, and of its permanency as a 
growing force for the good of the 
life insurance institution. 

Notable gains were made in all 
important activities of the College. 
This year’s examinations brought 
the total number who have com- 
pleted the entire series of C.L.U. 
examinations to 2,999, a gain of 
205 over the total for last year. 
This compares with 127 completions 
for 1946, and 117 completions for 
1945. 

Another 4,496 additional candi- 
dates have credit for the successful 
completion of one or more of the 
five C.L.U. examinations. Nearly 
7,500 candidates have thus demon- 
strated their knowledge by exam- 
ination in all or some of the fields 
of subject matter covered by the 
C.L.U. program of study. 

Including this year, the Registra- 
tion Board of the College has ap- 
proved a total of 10,476 candidates 
as having complied with all of the 
eligibility requirements of the Col- 
lege, required for the taking of 
C.E.U. examinations. 

Candidates numbering 2,564 took 
C.LU. examinations on June 11, 12 
and 13, 1947, at 121 educational in- 
stitutions. These are located in 43 
states, as well as in the District of 
Columbia, Honolulu, Hawaii, and 
Toronto, Canada. This number of 
candidates compares with 1,365 in 
1946 (an increase of 88%). This 
year’s total of examined candidates 
is 3 6/10ths times the low of 1944, 
and exceeds the previous 1939 high 
record by 46%. 

New C.L.U. Officers 

William S. Leighton, Minneapolis, 
agent of the New York Life, was 
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elected president of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers in a mail ballot announced 
at the annual meeting and luncheon 
of the Society, Tuesday, September 
9. 

Mr. Leighton served as a Direc- 
tor of the Society, as Regional Vice- 
President, and as Associate Editor 
of the Society’s professional “Jour- 
nal.” He is a past President and 
currently National Committeeman 
of the Minneapolis Association of 
Life Underwriters. He began his 
life insurance career as an agency 
clerk, and later scored an outstand- 
ing production record as a senior 
Nylic and former vice-president of 
his company’s “Top Club.” 

Other officers elected are: Vice- 
President, Martin I. Scott, president, 
Scott & Company, Los Angeles; 
Treasurer, Karl K. Krogue, branch 
manager, Business Men’s Assurance 
Company, Spokane, Wash.; Secre- 
tary, J. Hawley Wilson, general 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

New directors elected are: West- 
ern District, Robert G. Jones, Seat- 
tle, Wash.; New England, New York 
and New Jersey District, Clifford 
S. Bennett, Buffalo, N. Y.; Middle 
Eastern District, Henry C. Hoffman, 
Baltimore, Md.; Southern District, 
W. Frank Cooper, Fort Worth, 
Texas; Middle Western District, 
Hampton J. Sullivan, Louisville, 
Ky.; Western District, Gerald W. 
Page, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Directors, who continue in office 
are: Douglas S. Perry, New York 
City; Carl M. Spero, New York City; 
Howard H. Cammack, Charleston, 
W. Va; Miss Alice Ellen Roche, 
Philadelphia; James W. Smither, 
Jr.. New Orleans; Clyde R. Wel- 
man, Memphis; Clarence E. Smith, 


CL. 


BOSTON 


Chicago; Addison W. Wilson, Oma- 
ha; and R. Edwin Wood, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Roland D. Hinkle, Equitable So- 
ciety, U.S.A., Chicago, retiring 
president, presided at the annual 
meeting and luncheon. 

The report of the elections com- 
mittee was presented by James W 
Daniels, Boston, in the absence of 
Ray E. Flint, St. Louis, chairman 
of the committee. 

President Hinkle summarized the 
various committee reports, pre 
sented at meetings of the Society's 
board of directors on Monday. Other 
important committee reports were 
made during the course of the after- 
noon. 

Secretary Martin I. Scott, re 
ported paid membership at 190 
Treasurer Corydon K. Litchard re 
ported a substantial reserve car- 
ried over, after making provision 
for the promotion of the Society’ 
“Journal,” and for all other items 
of operation. 


Annual Dinner 


Highlighted by an_ inspirationa 
commencement address by Pt 
Daniel S. Marsh, president of Bos 
ton University, 198 candidates re 
ceived their Chartered Life Under 
writer designations at the annul 
conferment dinner of the America 
College of Life Underwriters ani 
the American Society of Charterel 
Life Underwriters, alumni orga 
ization of the college. The dinnel, 
with 350 present, was held in th 
Hotel Statler on Tuesday, Se 
tember 9. 

Dr. Marsh spoke on the subjet 
“The American College of Lif 
Underwriters,” He paraphrased, ® 
a manner which captivated his a 
dience, the name of the college. # 
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pointed out the.true meaning of 
each of the words in the title. He 
stressed the great opportunity for 
professional and social service open 
to all life underwriters in their daily 
work and in their careers. Dr. §S. S. 
Huebner, president of the American 
College, introduced Dr. Marsh. Dr. 
Marsh is a director of the John 
Hancock Mutual, Boston, and of the 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund, Phila- 
delphia, a legal reserve life insur- 
ance company founded in 1759—the 
oldest in America. 

Dr. David McCahan, dean of the 
American College, presented the 
C.L.U. candidates, and Dr. Huebner 
administered the charge of profes- 
sional ethics and conduct, and con- 
ferred the designations 

Clifford H. Orr, immediate past- 
president of the American Society 
of C.L.U., on behalf of the officers 
and directors of the Society, pre- 
sented inscribed silver service trays 
to Roland D. Hinkle, retiring presi- 
dent, and to Walter A. Craig, Phila- 
delphia, retiring vice-president, and 
editor of the professional “Journal” 
of the Society. A bouquet of 
American Beauty roses was dis- 
patched to Mrs. Hinkle, at her home 
in Wilmette, Ill., suburb of Chicago. 

Dr. Huebner summarized _ the 
progress of the American College 
from its inception in 1927. He 
pointed out that 3,007 graduates of 
the College have qualified for the 
Chartered Life Underwriter desig- 
nation and diploma. Over 7,500 
have qualified by examination for 
all or part of the requirements. A 
total of over 10,000 persons have 
engaged in C.L.U. studies. 

Mr. Hinkle presented to the audi- 
ence and installed the new president 
of the American Society, Mr. Leigh- 
ton. “Bill” Leighton, a veteran of 
35 years from his entry into life 
insurance work as an agency clerk 
of the New York Life, and a dis- 
tinguished “Senior Nylic” of his 
company, responded with character- 
istic humor and humility. 

Mr. Hinkle presented en masse 
the members of the Boston Chapter 
of CL.U. In thanking them for 
their hospitality, he commended 
especially Paul F. Clark, C.LU., 
President of the John Hancock 
Mutual, and M. Luther Buchanan, 
CL.U., both past-presidents of the 
American Society for their unusual 
cooperation and courtesies. 

Concluding events for the Amer- 
ian Society were a forum and 
found table on chapter administra- 
tion Thursday morning, and a meet- 
ing of the new officers and direc- 
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THE 


MANAGEMENT 


PROCESS 


By Benjamin N. Weedson, C. L. Y. 


certain familiarity with their 
job and can expect to achieve a de- 
gree of success with diligent and 
persistent effort, by ear and by 
guess and with false starts and 
stops. Others—a few here and 
there; a small minority of highly 
successful managers—have achieved 
a true mastery of the process of 
management. They know each step 
of the job. They know the sequence 
in which each step must be taken. 
They know the relative weights of 
the several parts of the job. Their 
mastery of the several component 
parts of the job of management 
makes the results of their effort a 
certainty, for they are carrying out 
a known process which will pro- 
duce known results, and there is 
no reliance upon trial and error. 
Indeed, it is my conviction after 
many years of rather intimate con- 
tact with many phases of agency 
management, that granting a rea- 
sonable degree of skill in human 
relations (for which there is no 
substitute and without which there 
can be no hope of successful man- 
agement) the difference between an 
average manager and a great one 
is this: the average manager “man- 
ages” by trial and error, by ear 
and by guess, often with reason- 
ably satisfactory results because of 
his enthusiasm and his diligence; 
and the superior manager manages 
by following a known and logical 
and orderly process, of whose every 
step he is master. 
That is why I speak today of the 
management process. I believe that 
true and lasting success is based 


ee agency managers have a 


Executive Vice-President 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville 


upon the manager’s. willingness 
either to develop for himself or ac- 
cept from others that series of steps 
which in total constitute a process, 
and to take those steps enthusiastic- 
ally, diligently, and in the right 
sequence and balance. 

Now what are those steps? It 
seems to me that we cannot agree 
upon the steps of any job until first 
we agree upon the objective toward 
which we aim. And I suggest to 
you that the steps of the manage- 
ment process should be those which 
will lead to the efficient building 
and maintenance of a sales force. 
If this sounds elementary or unim- 
portant, I would remind you that in 
the minds of many a manager his 
objective is merely to build produc- 
tion—and that you con build pro- 
duction without building an agency 
force (and if you do that all you 
will have to show for a year’s work 
will be a year’s production!) but 
you can’t build a sales force with- 
out building production as a con- 
sequence . . . And when you work 
toward that goal you have many 
years of future production to show 
for a year’s work! 

Now there are probably many 
different opinions as to what are 
the fundamental steps or “parts” of 
the job of management (our mas- 
tery of which will make this job 
into a process) and I have no 
thought of trying to force one man’s 
opinion upon you. I merely sug- 
gest to you that here are some of 
the steps which we must master, 
that these are fundamental, and 
that the man who knows precisely 
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A port.on of the head table at the opening banquet, Sept. 9, of the 60th anniversary convention of the 


Provident Life and Accident of Chattanooga. 


HREE score years of service to 

America and Americans is well 

worth celebrating. Hence, it 
is only natural that the four-day 
convention of the Provident Life 
and Accident of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
should have been by far the most 
memorable in the company’s his- 
tory to date. More than 400 agents 
from all parts of the country 
gathered at the Hotel Traymore in 
Atlantic City, Sept. 9, to participate 
in the event. 

Particularly were home office 
‘ executives and field representatives 
elated over the company’s growth 
during the past 10 years. Provi- 
dent’s assets, since that date, have 
been increased by 340 per cent; its 
life insurance in force has_ been 
stepped up 255 per cent and its 
total income is a full 231 per cent 
over the corresponding figures of 
10 years ago. 

The Provident confidently expects 
to have. by the end of the year, 
$42,000,000 in assets, $19,000,000 in 
accident and health premiums, $6,- 
000,000 in life insurance premiums, 
making a total of $25,000,000 in 
total premium writings for the year. 
It is interesting to note that the 
company’s goal of $412,000,000 of 
life insurance in force at the end 
of 1947 was passed in August. 

“Sixty Years of Provident His- 
tory” was presented by President 
Robert J. Maclellan at the opening 
session of the convention. Dur- 
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Sixtieth Aruniverrary 
PROVIDENT LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


Sy W. Eugene Roesch 


Field Editor 


ing the course of his talk he not 
only traced the history of the com- 
pany through its pioneering days, 
but laid stress on the fact that the 
field forces of the company, through 
the decades, were largely respon- 
sible for the company’s outstanding 
success and growth. 

He pointed to the fact that the 
company operated in only 14 States 
in 1914, collecting little more than 
$333,000 in premiums. In contrast, 
he stated that the Provident now 
has expanded its operations to 37 
States and the District of Columbia, 
and that its 1947. premium writing 
will be in the neighborhood of 
$25,000,000. 

President Maclellan brought out, 


Left to right: R. L. Maclellan, vice-president; L. N. Webb, 
vice-president; Mrs. R. L. Maclellan; Tom Collins, (guest speaker), City National Bank of Kansas City, 
Mo.; R. J. Maclellan, president; Mrs. R. J. Maclellan; W. C. Cartinhour, vice-president and secretary; Mrs. 
John Chambliss; John Chambliss, general counsel; M. C. Nichols, vice-president. 


during the course of his talk, that 
the group department is the oldest 
and largest division of the com- 
pany, the accident second oldest. 
The railroad division—founded in 
1916—is next-in order, then the 
life department, which was orgal- 
ized in 1917. The life department, 
incidentally, passed the $100,000,00 
in force mark in March, 1937, at- 
tained $200,000,000 in December, 
1943, $300,000,000 during 1946 and 
is now topping $400,000,000 by # 
considerable margin. 
Vice-President R. L. Maclellan 
called attention to the fact that 
many of the men in attendance # 
the convention could personally te 
call the early 1900s with the com- 
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Joe Nichols, vice-president, group 
department, addressing General 
Session. 


pany, its growth through the dec- 
ades and its pioneering efforts in 
the development of new lines and 
coverages. He paid particular trib- 
ute to the foresight and leadership 
of President Maclellan and Vice- 
President and Secretary W. C. 
Cartinhour. Incidentally, it is in- 
teresting to note that R. L. Maclel- 
lan’s grandfather, Thomas Maclel- 
lan joined the Provident in 1892 
and served for many years as presi- 
dent of the company before his un- 
timely death in an automobile acci- 
dent in 1916. R. J. Maclellan, his 
son and current president, joined 
the company in 1905 as secretary, 
when it was licensed in only three 
States and had a home office force 
of 56 employees. 

That August, 1947, represented 
the twelfth consecutive month in 
which group premium collections 
have exceeded $1,000,000 was re- 
vealed by Vice-President Cartin- 
hour in an interesting history of 
the operations of that division. Mr. 
Cartinhour also presided over a 
special ceremony at which mem- 
bers of the Quarter-Century Club 
were presented with silver anni- 
versary awards. Members of the 
club include the following: 

C. F. Dicken, life department; 
S. T. Trexler, S. P. Catron and B. 
W. Penick, all of the railroad de- 
partment: C. H. Absher, H. H. Hud- 
dleston, O. F. Kilbourne, W. R. 
Duncan and John McDaid, Sr., all 
of the group department, and the 
following representing the accident 


(Concluded on Page 61) 








Keller B. Albert and James Powell, vice-president, accident department. 
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DECISIONS 


URING recent months, several 

decisions and rulings have been 

handed down pertaining to the 
taxability of life insurance and an- 
nuity contracts under the provisions 
of the Federal Estate and Gift Tax 
Laws. Among these are the follow- 
ing: 

Transfers in Contemplation of 
Death: One of the troublesome ques- 
tions from an estate tax standpoint 
is the determination as to whether 
an insured has made a transfer in 
contemplation of death, or intended 
to take effect at or after death, in 
cases where he has relinquished 
ownership and control in life insur- 
ance policies during his lifetime. 

Since the enactment of the 1942 
amendments to the Internal Revenue 
Code, which added the “premium 
payment test” for determining the 
taxability of life insurance proceeds 
under the Federal Estate Tax pro- 
visions, there has been a tendency 
on the part of the judiciary to stretch 
the law to its limit in order to em- 
brace such transfers in every way 
possible, 

Although no direct criticism is 
made of the three following decisions 
relating to this subject in view of 
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the circumstances surrounding them, 
nevertheless, they do indicate cer- 
tain phases of the problem which 
should be given careful considera- 
tion. 

Slifka v. Collector: (Decided 
March 12, 1947 by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, on appeal from the United 
States District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York). 

Policies of insurance were issued 
on the life of George Schustek at 
various times from 1919 to 1936. 
The insured was the applicant and 
paid all of the premiums up to the 


date of his death, April 25, 1941. It 


was determined that an insurance 
broker, in 1935, advised Mr, Schu- 
stek to separate this insurance from 
his general estate, so that the pro- 
ceeds would be paid directly to the 
beneficiaries without awaiting pro- 
bate of the will and the qualification 
of executors, and avoiding the pay- 
ment of taxes by his estate. The in- 
sured not only completed such trans- 
fers, but took out additional insur- 
ance in order that he might be 
examined and have a record of his 
physical condition “in the event any 
question in the tax angle developed 


By Forrest L 
MWortou 


Analyst and Advisor 
in Estate and Tax Matters 


* * * as to whether or not these 
policies were being transferred in 
contemplation of death * * *.” In 
his correspondence with the insur- 
ance companies for the purpose of 
arranging for the transfer of the 
policies, the insurance broker wrote: 
“The above change to be on the 
irrevocable plan and is for the pur- 
pose of avoiding payment of tax. 
It is the insured’s intention that 
with the consent of his wife that 
loans be available during his life- 
time.” 

Although, in some of the policies, 
the insured had reserved a rever- 
sionary interest, and in others there 
was a remote reversionary interest 
which might take effect by operation 
of law, nevertheless, the court stated 
that it preferred to rest its holding 
upon the view that the transfer was 
made in contemplation of death. 

The decision of the District Court, 
which was affirmed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, held that, while 
Mr. Schustek was in good health at 
the time the policies were trans- 
ferred, nevertheless, his preponder- 
ant motive was avoidance of estate 
taxes. Therefore, the transfers were 
made in contemplation of death and 
subject to estate tax. 

Comment: Naturally, the corres- 
pondence and statements of the in- 
surance broker in this case were 
conclusive, and clearly indicated that 
the policies were to remain avail- 
able for the insured’s use—that is, 
his wife was to use her power to 
borrow money on them at his re- 
quest and for his benefit. This de- 
cision points to the necessity, there- 
fore, of parting with all of the 
incidents of ownership and control 
for “living reasons”, if tax exemp- 
tion is to be obtained. Of course, 
under present law, the premiums 
must also be paid by the beneficiary 
out of funds not contributed by the 
insured, which is an inequitable and 
unjust requirement. 

Hence, as long as the present law 
remains unchanged, it would be wise 
to explore the benefits of having the 
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LIFE COMPANIES CONTINUE 





JOINT ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


Widely acclaimed 
campaign on Planning 
for Family Happiness” 

enters a new year 


ECAUSE of their stake in the 
stability of the family, the life 
insurance companies and their agents, 
through the Institute, are continuing 
their campaign on planning for family 
happiness. 

This program, aided by many col- 
lateral activities, is providing in- 
creasing opportunities for enlarging 
the fund of public knowledge about 
the Life Insurance business. 


And simultaneously the program 
is winning still greater good will 
for the companies and their agents. 


Reaching 40 million readers, the 
program provides tangible evidence 
of the sympathy and support of such 
thought leaders as editors, teachers, 
businessmen and social service 
agencies. 


It reaches the general public, as 
policyholders and potential policy- 
holders, through a series of timely, 
authoritative messages on family 
welfare, constantly made more dra- 
matic, more informative. And the 
public’s interest is ovr interest. 


Through this campaign, as well 
as through the many other activities 
of the companies and their agents, 
the Life Insurance business is build- 
ing good will by contributing to the 
good management of family affairs. 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y: 





HALF 


noted Author and Lecturer 


APPINESS is not just 
I 1 an accident! It can be 
what # wane om life already has 
taken the hist step 


Of course different families 
want different things 





The young Castles (I've 
changed these names, of course) 
spend all the money they can on things for chew 
thew house means 


Margare: (slhio Banaiog 


dome! Except for thew children 
more to them than anything else. Every piece of 
equipment, from the living-room chairs to the 
washing machine is « family treasure. They buy 
books too, and albums of records. They have « 
charming, converment house, and they are always 
thinking of ways to umprove 4 

The Macknights, who live next door, spend 
much less on thei house They can't afford a 
not and take # trip every year But they figure 
that both they and their children will get more 
from meeung new people and seeing new places 
than from having extra household comfors 

It all depends on what you want out of lite 

the Castles say to the Macknighes, arguing in a 
fnendly way about which famuy gets the most 
Bur they agree, with modern tolerance, chat each 
family should make ws ewe plan, according to 
the temperament and philosophy of 1s members 

The only ones who miss out all around are 


ee 
4 
plancing. You'll 
for TODAY. 


Also every famih 
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How to meet happiness 


An authoritative message on how your 
family can set its goals, and decide 
what it wants to get out of life... 


by MARGARET CULKIN BANNING, 


planned The family thatkoows = 3 







© Planaing what you want ia life is only part of sound moacy 
band wheo you need it, if you'll follow these few simples rules 


care of the larger Gxed items such as reat, (axes, insurance, mort 
gage 20d inscaliment paymenis, etc 

So sart by eddiag up all your fixed items for the year, divide 
by 52, and set aside that amount weekly 


feast four weeks’ income Set aside « little every week onl you 
have thet much. Then, you'll know how much you can spend for 
food, clothing, heat, light, amusements, and: 0 forth 


“What this country amounts to depends on wha: happeas w its bomes.~. 
you cms 
senes of messages from the nauon’s foremost suthonoes, to help you pian for 
happiness in the handling of your family money (This is Message Number 20.) 


{x 


-WAY! 











those couples who never manage to agree on 
whar they want. or what they are working for 
Families like that scatter thew energy and their 
money. without ever seeming to have any satis 
factions to show tor what they spend 

You can't 
In the last ten years, che ambinons of most young 
people in Amenca have become sunpler, and the 
way they live shows it. Yer the sarnety of what 
they want is wider than evet 


enough money for decent and independent living 
Beyond this. young people seek personal goals 


need shut out all che ochers. What & oew is that 
many modern young families know that they 
must make « choice, and organize their lives 
accordingly 

It may not always be possible to reach one's 
goals. Bur in — toward them there ts grett 


have everything. nor do you wear i 


How to PLAN for Family Happiness 


TOR TOMORROW ... We live in s changing 
be more likely to have enough money oo eds and circumstances change living coms —. taxes. If 

have not hed your life insurance reviewed lately, the 
chances are 2 10 | that it should be brought ap ro dare. 


There are so many ways io which you cos use your life insur- 
ance. that you should have che Life insurance you cow own checked 
to see if it is suited to your needs. This is « service that comes 
with your life inseraace. 

best equipped to help you with this is the well- 
traswed life asurance agent. Get ia touch with your agest, or 
your life insuraece compeoy. INSTITUTE OF Lime 
60 East 420d Street, New York 17,N. ¥ 









The first thing, for most families, is to tke 










y should have « “rainy day” fund equal to a 
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EVERY ADVER 


FEATURES 


Eich displays standard copy on 
the usefulness and importance of 


the agent and his service 


tain advertisements in the series 
feature the agent. Starting in Sep- 





TISEMENT IN THE SERIES 
VALUE OF AGENT’S SERVICE! 


tember, the advertisements appear 
alternate weeks in more than 370 
leading newspapers, and from 
November through June in five 
influential farm papers. 


. And cer- 
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HE Institute of Life Insurance 
Te extending for another year 

its long-range family welfare 
program, predicated on the thesis 
that what becomes of the nation 
depends on what happens to its 
homes, with the services of life in- 
surance agents to American families 
featured as an integral part of the 
new campaign, according to Holgar 
J. Johnson, Institute president. 

First advertisement of the 1947-48 
program appeared the week of 
September 8, with 1,000 line ads 
scheduled to run in alternate weeks 
until the first week of June, 1948. 
These advertisements will be carried 
in 378 daily newspapers in 232 cities 
throughout the country. They will 
appear in cities of 50,000 and over 
and in those cities of 35,000 and 
over where there is a local life un- 
derwriters association. 

The farm audience will be spe- 
cifically reached by the use of five 
farm magazines with a combined 
circulation of 6,800,000. 

Total circulation of the news- 
papers and farm papers to be used 
is about 42,000,000. 

The new campaign continues the 
public service aspects which have 
evoked wide interest and enthusias- 
tic comment by leaders in many 
fields. Editors, business men, lead- 
ers in women’s activities, social 
service workers, educators, preach- 
ers, public officials and persons in 
all walks of life have volunteered 
hearty endorsement of the spirit 
and the specific messages of the 
“Family Happiness” campaign dur- 
ing the past year. Those consulted 
in planning the new campaign have 





Mortgage Financing By 
Life Insurance Companies 
Rises Sharply This Year 








BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
OF MORTGAGES FINANCED 
AT MID-YEAR 
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INSURANCE 
IN Keeceu... 


been even more enthusiastic con- 
cerning it. 

Each advertisement in the series, 
signed by the “Life Insurance Com- 
panies and Their Agents,” will carry 
a special message on the theme 
“How to Plan for Family Happi- 
ness,” with the agent presented as 
the best one to turn to for advice 
and aid in this planning. “The 
person best equipped to help you 
with this is the well-trained life 
insurance agent. Get in touch with 
your agents, or write your life in- 
surance company,” is the conclud- 
ing statement in each advertise- 
ment. 

Several advertisements will be 
devoted entirely to the agent’s serv- 
ice in family financial planning. 

Life insurance agents throughout 
the country will have available 
through their companies reprints 
of each of the advertisements in 
the series. These reprints have 
been used in the past, up to a mil- 
lion or more in the case of some 
of the advertisements, to carry the 
messages to many who missed them 
when published and to reiterate the 
message with others. 


Sixty-Five Years ... Plus 


The average length of life of 
American wage-earners and their 
families, which has been climbing 
steadily, passed the 65-year mark 
in 1946, according to the statisticians 
of the Metropolitan Life. This rep- 
resents a gain of 19 years in the 
average length of life in our in- 
dustrial population in the past 35 
years. 

The actual figure for 1946, based 
upon the experience among the 
company’s industrial policyholders, 


was 65.57 years, or about two-thirds 
of a year greater than that for 
1945, and a gain of more than two 
years since 1941, our last pre-war 
year. 

The increase in the average 
length of life has been greater for 
wage-earners and their families 
than for the population as a whole. 
In 1911-1912 the average for the 
industrial population was almost 
6% years less than that in the gen- 
eral population. This margin has 
been steadily reduced until now the 
difference is less than one year. 


Life Underwriter Training Council 


The Life Underwriter Training 
Council has been selected as the 
new designation for the governing 
body to institute and supervise the 
institutional program of life under- 
writer education and training, an- 
nounces Clifford H. Orr, C. L. U.,, 
Philadelphia, who was elected as 
its chairman at the first meeting of 
the new organization. 

The Council is an independent, 
nationwide organization with head- 
quarters in New York City, estab- 
lished and financed by the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, Life Insurance 
Association of America, Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion and the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. It is governed 
by an eight-man board of trustees, 
to which the ALC and LIAA each 
appoint one member and_ the 
LIAMA and NALU each designate 
three members. 

The officers of the new Life 
Underwriter Training Council are: 
Chairman—Clifford H. Orr, C. L. U., 
secretary of the NALU and general 
agent, National Life of Vermont, 
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Philadelphia; vice-chairman—Vin- 
cent B. Coffin, vice-president, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Hartford; secre- 
tary—Charles J. Zimmerman, C, L. 
U., assistant managing director, 
LIAMA, Hartford, and treasurer— 
James E. Rutherford, executive 
vice-president, NALU, New York. 

The Council’s board of trustees is 
composed of: Walter E. Barton, C. 
L. U., treasurer of NALU and gen- 
eral manager, Union Central, New 
York (Mr. Barton is also assistant 
treasurer of the Council); Paul F. 
Clark, C. L. U., president, John 
Hancock Mutual Life, Boston; Mr. 
Coffin; Roger Hull, C. L. U., vice- 
president, Mutual Life of New York, 
New York; Mr. Orr; Edward L. 
Reiley, C. L. U., general agent, Mu- 
tual Benefit, Philadelphia; E. A. 
Roberts, president, Fidelity Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia, and Benjamin 
N. Woodson, C. L. U., executive 
vice-president, Commonwealth Life, 
Louisville. 

Edmund L. G. Zalinski, who was 
selected last April as the director 
of the joint committee on life 
underwriter education and training, 
now the Life Underwriter Training 
Council, has been given the title of 
managing director. For the past 
six months Mr. Zalinski has been 
engaged in discussions and research, 
working in close cooperation with 
the NALU and the training depart- 
ments of the various companies to 
the end that the institutional plan 
will be coordinated with all educa- 
tional and training activities 
throughout the life insurance busi- 
ness. Mr. Zalinski discusses plans 
of the council elsewhere in this 
issue. 

A series of 25 weekly classes in 
Section I of the Life Underwriter 
training Council Course in life 
underwriter education and training 
will be given this fall in New York 
City and Newark. These will be the 
first classes to be presented and 
these two cities have been selected 
in order that Director Zalinski may 
give them his personal direction 
while developing Section II and pre- 
paring plans for expanding the 
Course to cover the country late in 
1948. All four classes will be lim- 
ited to 30 students. 

Three classes will be held in New 
York City through the joint coop- 
eration of the Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York, 
the Life Managers Association of 
Greater New York and the New 
York Chapter of the American So- 
ciety of Chartered Life Underwrit- 
ets. These classes will be held in 
the conference room adjoining the 
Offices of the New York Association 


in the Hotel Pennsylvania and the 
first class will be held October 27. 
Mr. Zalinski stated that in order to 
increase the value of the Course 
both to agents and field manage- 
ment, a meeting of the field man- 
agers whose agents are enrolled in 
the Course is scheduled for 10:00 
A.M. on October 21. 


The Big Squeeze 

Both the lender and the buyer 
are being badly squeezed in the 
present era of extravagant house 
pricing and low interest rates, L. 
Douglas Meredith said in effect in 
addressing the Savings Bank Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts in the New 
Ocean House at Swampscott, Sept. 
12. Mr. Meredith, who is executive 
vice-president of the National Life 
of Montpelier, Vt., and author of a 
currently new book “How to Buy a 
House” reiterated the demand for 
low cost housing units, of which he 
has long been a champion. 

Mr. Meredith spoke on the topic 
“Financing the House that Jack 
Built.” After reviewing some of 
the matters that have led to the 
present dilemma in both buying and 
lending, he said it was both politic- 
ally impractical and socially unde- 
sirable for bankers to retire to the 
sidelines because the game was too 
rough. “The only possible course 
for us is to remain in the ring seek- 
ing continually to improve our tech- 
niques of mortgage lending. The 
net effects of a highly competitive 
lending situation include, he said, 
“liberal appraisal of collateral, 
longer-time borrowing, less rapid 
retirement of debt, less exacting 
loan contracts, acceptance of a high 


price level as more or less per- 
manent and a tendency toward gen- 
eral relaxation on the part of lend- 
ers.” “Thus,” he continued, “the 
risks become greater while the re- 
turns for risk-taking decline. Un- 
less the skill of the economic man- 
agers is greater than some of us 
believe, or unless our luck sees us 
through, some day we shall say to 
ourselves ‘Why didn’t we realize 
that prices would fall and prepare 
ourselves for the occasion?’” 

He pointed to developments in the 
method of construction, precut stud- 
ding, rafters and other component 
parts, all leading toward the ulti- 
mate all-out prefabrication of low- 
cost houses. Likewise there were 
improvements in mortgage lending, 
and by way of a few illustrations 
he cited the privilege of making 
payments on principal in excess of 
regular amortization; the deferment 
of principal installments in case the 
loan has been in good standing for a 
considerable period of time, the 
privilege of increasing the loan 
without complete refinancing, and 
the further promotion of the pack- 
aged mortgage loan idea. 


Ecker 80 Years Old 


Frederick H. Ecker passed his 80th 
birthday on August 30, 1947. Sixty- 
four of the 80 years have been 
spent with the Metropolitan Life, 
starting as office boy at $4 a week. 
For more than 10 years, as chair- 
man of the board, he has served 
without salary, which is a cut of 
exactly $4 weekly from his starting 
pay. 

At 80 he still is at the helm as 
chief executive of the company, 
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LIFE OF VIRGINIA 
LAUNCHED ON 
SECOND BILLION! 
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maintaining regular work habits, 
coming to the office at the same time 
each day, and keeping in touch with 
every phase of Company affairs. On 
the subjects of investment and real 
estate, he always has the last word. 
And, in addition, he supervises per- 
sonally the Metropolitan's huge 
housing projects. 

He also plays a game of golf that 
is tough competition for good play- 
ers half his age. 

The fact that he serves without 
salary came about this way: 

He was due to retire in 1937. But 
the directors of the Metropolitan 
didn’t want to be deprived of his 
knowledge and experience, and in- 
sisted on his continuance in office. 
He yielded, but imposed his own 
condition that his future service 
would be without salary. 

His reason for continuing to work 
is simple, although perhaps difficult 
for some of us to understand. He 
likes his work, and has always 
found pleasure in it. This attitude 
extends, as well, to the other fel- 
low’s job. He is fascinated by its 
details, and manages in some way 
to infect others with the feeling that 
the tasks which they may be con- 
sidering somewhat on the hum-drum 
side are just about the most inter- 
esting things that ever happened. 

The foregoing might give the im- 
pression that it is all work and no 
play for Mr. Ecker. That isn’t true. 
He always has loved the out of 
doors, and in his younger years took 
hunting and fishing trips periodic- 
ally. Before taking up golf his 
sport was tennis, and at one period 
he spent a great deal of time swim- 
ming and sailing his 40-foot sloop. 

His approach to whatever sport 
he was undertaking was as thorough 
as, say, his study of a proposed bond 
issue as a possible investment for 
his company, or the choice of a lo- 
cation for a housing project. 

When he went into golf he studied 
books, took professional lessons, an- 
alyzed his own tendencies to learn 
how best to play his shots and be- 
came an exceptionally good golfer. 
At his peak he shot consistently in 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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¢¢™F"OGETHER we've built a bil- 

lion! Second billion, here we 
come!” That is the battle cry 
of members of the Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virginia’s family 
these days. In the spirit of ’76— 
since this is the 76th anniversary of 
the company—they all are proud of 
the fact that, in years gone by, they 
have played a part in running up— 
“A billion dollars for future de- 
livery to policyowners and their 
beneficiaries . . a billion dollars 
of protection assuring happiness to 
children, security to widows, care- 
free sunset years to provident pol- 
icyowners.” That is independence, 
spelled in italics, in anybody’s lan- 
guage! 

“The Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, oldest life insurance com- 
pany in the South, has passed the 
$1,000,000,000 mark in the _ total 
value of policies now in force,” re- 
ported President Robert E. Henley 
in an interview with the Richmond 
News Leader, which subsequently 
was condensed in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch: 

The firm is one of the 24 top- 
ranking life companies in the United 
States whose insurance in force ag- 
gregates a billion dollars or more. 
This group includes only two other 
companies domiciled in the South. 

Mr. Henley disclosed that the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
had passed the billion-dollar-mark 
as a result of additions totaling $50,- 
000,000 to its insurance account 
since the beginning of 1947. 


Faster Growth Seen 

Already the largest financial in- 
stitution in the State, the company 
confidently expects its growth to 
continue at a more rapid pace than 
in the past. 

“While it took us 76 years to get 
our first billion,” Mr. Henley de- 
clared, “the second billion, if we 
continue at our present rate of in- 
crease, should come within the next 
10 years.” 

Founded in 1871, the company 
has grown steadily in size and 
service through its own efforts 
rather than through the absorption 
of competitors. 

With 38,000 policies in effect in 
Richmond alone, Mr. Henley esti- 
mates that the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia insures approxi- 
mately one person in six here, Total 
value of the local policies in force 
is more than $34,700,000. 


250,000 in State 


On a State-wide basis, the com- 
pany counts 250,000 policy-owners 


covered by more than $235,000,000 
in life insurance. 

The company’s 115 field offices 
throughout the country employ 
2,400 persons. Its 570 Richmond 
employees account for $1,280,113 on 
the firm’s annual payroll. 

The $50,000,000 gain reported by 
the company since the first of the 
year represents growth over and 
above the normal volume of busi- 
ness expected. It reflects no ex- 
pansion into new territory, but is 
a result of continuing effort in its 
present operating field. 

Mr. Henley declared the growth 
of total insurance in force during 
the past several months reflects a 
continuation of good business con- 
ditions generally. The buying 
power of the public still is “enor- 
mous” he pointed out, due to the 
highest peace-time employment 
level in the history of the country. 

“Among the steps leading up to 
our company’s acquisition of its 
first billion dollars of insurance in 
force,” commented Editor Charles 
C. Fleming of The Virginia Bulletin, 
it is noteworthy that accumulation 
of the second half-billion required 
only seven and one-half years, 
whereas sixty-seven years elapsed 
before the first half-billion mark 
was attained. And particularly 
gratifying to the present manage- 
ment is the fact that the final 
quarter-billion of increase came 
from the production of the last 
two and one-half years. 

“All of which is very impressive 
and justifies a feeling of satisfac- 
tion on the part of every living 
Life-of-Virginian who has  con- 
tributed to his company’s growth.” 

e 2 


INSURANCE ALMANAC 
ISSUED 


The 1947 edition of the Insurance 
Almanac, an annual compilation of 
Insurance facts, was published re- 
cently. The book is prepared and 
published by The Weekly Under- 
writer, 116 John Street, New York. 

The Almanac contains such handy 
information concerning the insur- 
ance business as the officers and di- 
rectors of all classes of companies, 
insurance department officials, asso- 
ciations of underwriters, insurance 
groups, brokers’ regulatory laws, 
resident agent laws, new companies, 
legislative sessions, official changes, 
statistics, who’s who in insurance, 
including agents, actuaries, ad- 
justers insurance women’s organiza- 
tions, hospital services, abstract and 
title insurance companies and many 
other pertinent and worthwhile 
facts for insurance men. 
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Sew. MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
oy. A Policy to Fit Every Purse—A Planta. Fit Every Need.” 


eon the broad and liberal (oebieb service available 1. Se ow fom saniga large or small within our Company's if 
baeged our policies, our representatives are aye aa | limits; 


up made-to-order > Eomenonindl x ; 
“the individual needs se r i oli life ote 
x" sig of The incomes prov Mindat ieee programs 


THE FOUR BASIC PLANS, Ordinary Life, Limited 
Payment Life, Endowment and Term Policies, may be — 
used to formulate practically any program of protection — Ae ae 
desired to suit the cote ‘circumstances of ne. SY 

purchaser. : ee 


RETIREMENT INCOME “POLICES provide insurance 
to age 55, 60 or 65.and'a ae to the insured 
~ for life thereafter. 


FAMILY MAINTENANCE POLICIES fyrcith insur. ; 
ance for life at minimum cost with additional protection 
_ during the vital years while the children are growing up. 


JUVENILE INSURANCE POLICIES, issued on the lives ~ 
of children aged one month or older, furnish an excellent 
channel for insured savings. A special feature, the 
“Payor Clause,”” provides, in event of the death of the 
- "premium payer (the parent) before the child attains age 
_ 25, that no further premiums will be payable on the 
5 Policy until the insured child is 25 years old. 


JUCATIONAL POLICIES for the benefit of sons and 
dau are especially designed to pay college tui- 
ton on living expenses as they fall due. 


a , available in many forws, may be purchased . fe 9s and G 
© byg.one sum poymen! wih life income to begin ot once, : oncert 
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LIFE INSURANCE GOMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

the high 70’s or low 80’s. His game 
is still virtually as accurate as ever, 
and his only complaint is that his 
drives aren’t as long as they were. 
This year he won low gross for his 
age group in the National Senior 
Golf Association tournament. 

Before becoming chairman of the 
board, Mr. Ecker was successively 
manager of the bond and mortgage 
division, comptroller, treasurer, 
vice-president, and president of the 
Metropolitan. Since joining the 
company back in 1883 he has seen it 
grow to the point where it has $34,- 
000,000,000 of insurance in force on 
the lives of 32,000,000 persons in the 
United States and Canada. 

Production 

Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in August showed a 
decrease of 10% from purchases in 
the corresponding month of last 
year, but were 56% greater than the 
aggregate reported for August, 1945, 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association of Hartford, Conn., 
reports. Total purchases in August 
were $1,616,330,000 compared with 
$1,96,758,000 in August of last year 
and $1,035,767,000 in August, 1945. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in August were $1,104,368,000, 
down 13% from August a year ago, 
but still nearly 50% over the total 
in August, 1945. 

Industrial life insurance pur- 
chased in August amounted to $325,- 





August Purchases 














1945 1946 
(000 Omitted) 
Ordinary $739,989 $1,272,736 
Industrial 224,762 323,504 
Group 71,016 200,518 
Total $1,035,767 $1,796,758 
Change 1947 
1947 from 1946 
Ordinary $1,104,368 —13% 
Industria! 325,896 + 1% 
Group 186,066 — 1% 
Total $1,616,330 —10% 
First & Months’ Purchases 
1945 1946 
(000 Omitted) 
Ordinary $6,406,148 $10,375,962 
Industria} 2,080,688 2,643,469 
Group 801,486 1,205,049 
Tota} $9,288,322 $14,224,480 
Change 1947 
1947 from 1946 
Ordinary $9,701,759 — 6% 
Industrial 2,786,348 + 5% 
Group — 1,746,224 +45% 
Total $14,234,331 0 
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ED 


MORTON 


E. Morton, North American 
Life, Toronto, Canada, who is 
serving as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for the 1947 an- 
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896,000, an increase of 1‘- over the 
corresponding month last year and 
45% over August, 1945. 

Group life insurance purchases 
were $186,066,000 in August, a de- 
crease of 7% from August a year 
ago but two and one-half times the 
figure for August, 1945. These pur- 
chases represent new groups set up 
and do not include additions of in- 
sured personnel under group insur- 
ance contracts already in force. 

In the first eight months of the 
year total life insurance purchases 
were $14,234,331,000, practically the 
same figure as the total in the first 
eight months of 1946 and 53°, over 
the corresponding period of 1945. 
Purchases of ordinary life insurance 
accounted for $9,701,759,000 of the 
eight months’ aggregate, a decrease 
of 6% from last year but 51% over 
the 1945 total. Industrial life insur- 
ance purchases represented $2,786,- 
348.000 of the current year’s total, 
an increase of 5% as compared with 
last year, while group life insurance 
purchases amounted to $1,746,224,- 
000, an increase of 45% as compared 
with the first eight months of last 
year. 

Monthly purchases of life insur- 
ance for August and the first eight 
months in each of the last three 





nual meeting of the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association to 
be held Oct. 23-26, at Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec City, Canada. 
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years were reported by the Associa- 
tion as shown on this page. 


Recruiting 


The number of new Ordinary life 
insurance agents put under con- 
tract in the second quarter of 1947 
has dropped 7‘; below the level of 
the first quarter, the Agency Man- 
agement Association reported in its 
recent quarterly recruiting survey. 
However, the number of new men 
recruited in the first six months of 
1947 was above the total for the last 
half of 1946. 

The survey, based on the experi- 
ence of 37 ordinary life insurance 
companies, places current year re- 
cruiting at 37°, under the peak 
reached during the first six months 
of 1946. A new low for the current 
year was established in June, prob- 
ably reflecting a seasonal decline. 

Some of the results evident from 
the survey are: (1) Production per 
man month by new agents has fallen 
off about 13%; (2) Terminations 
among agents with previous life in- 
surance experience has increased; 
however, terminations among agents 
without experience has decreased. 

A separate survey of Canadian re- 
cruiting, based on the experience of 
14 ordinary life companies, points 
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to similar findings. Seven per cent 
fewer full-time agents were re- 
cruited in Canada during the second 
quarter of 1947 than in the first, and 
the total for the first half of 1947 
is higher in comparison to the last 
six months of 1946. Also, a 13% de- 
crease in production there has been 
accompanied by an increase of 
terminations, 
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CANADA 
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E’VE never in our life sold 
life insurance; and it has 

never occurred to us to try it. Our 
experience has more or less been 
confined to the receiving end of 
what life agents have had to throw 
this way. 

But, if we were selling protection 
today, we think we'd go off on a 
tangent and spend a specified per- 
centage of our time in trying to 
make things a little easier for the 
working man, who has no retire- 
ment allowance or pension com- 
ing up. 

One way we'd tackle the problem 
is this: In approaching the boss of 
a company, we’d ask a couple of 
questions (directed quite personally 
to that president) might be some- 
thing like this: 

“Assume you are not president 
and assume, again, you are work- 
ing like John Doe out there. What’s 
he going to have when he gets to 
be 65? How’d you like to face the 
prospect of working till you drop 
in your grave? Not a very pleasant 
outlook, is it?” 

To us, the time has come when 
industry and _ insurance should 
really go to town on this business 
of retirement allowances. And, 
while on the subject, we have an 
idea that maybe the insurance 
companies, inadvertently, are cre- 
ating a situation (up in Canada, 
anyway) that is receiving a lot of 
adverse publicity. Seems as if a 
chap over 35 has a tough chance 
getting a job today—because pen- 
sion plans in effect don’t make al- 
lowances for new employes over 
35. 

If, as we suspect, the insurance 
industry bases its rates on em- 
ployees starting no later than age 
30 or 35, then would it not be a 
good idea to reconsider and prepare 
separate schedules for chaps forced 
to seek work anywhere up to ages 
40, 45 or even 50. While asking 
questions, it might be a good idea 
to ask this of life insurance leaders: 

“How would you, if you were on 





No one knows better than the successful broker 
the importance of the efficient use of time. That is why brokers 
recognize so quickly the convenience and efficiency of working 
with Connecticut General and having available all forms of per- 
sonal insurance from one source. They find that Connecticut 
General’s “extra man”’ service means prompt help on illustra- 
tions of specific contracts and technical information. The 


broker asks for what he needs and gets it. 


He finds that Connecticut General men want to and 
know how to render a real broker’s service. If you haven’t tried 


it, call your nearest Connecticut General office. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT ANDO 
HEALTH INSURANCE, SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE AND AN- 
NUITIES, ALL FORMS OF GROUP 
INSURANCE ano GROUP ANNUITIES 
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Repullic National Life 
Merger Completed 


HROUGH action of its stock- 

holders at a special meeting, the 
Republic National Life Insurance 
Company of Dallas, under a consol- 
idation and reinsurance agreement, 
has taken over the business and as- 
sets of the Republic Life Insurance 
Company of Oklahoma City, and by 
the terms of the agreement has as- 
sumed all liabilities of the Okla- 
homa company and guaranteed all 
of its outstanding life insurance pol- 
icies, in accordance with their terms 
and provisions. 

In announcing the consummation 
of the contract, Theo. P. Beasley, 
president of the Republic National 
Life, stated that the agreement had 
also been approved by the stock- 
holders of the Oklahoma company, 
and by George B. Butler, chairman 
of the Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners in Texas, and by Donald F. 
Dickey, commissioner of insurance 
for the State of Oklahoma. 

The Republic Life of Oklahoma, 
as of the date of the consolidation 
and reinsurance, had 33,500,000 of 
life insurance in force, which, when 
combined with the business of Re- 
public National Life of Dallas, will 
bring the total of insurance in force 
in the Texas company to approxi- 
mately $110,000,000, making it one 
of only four Dallas life insurance 
companies to have achieved a total 
of more than $100,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force. 

Becoming president of the Repub- 
lic National Life of Dallas, upon 
purchasing its control in 1937, Mr. 
Beasley and his associates have, in 
the intervening ten years, increased 
the insurance in force from approxi- 
imately $10,000,000 to $110,000,000; 
its assets from $900,000 to $16,264,- 
683; and, its combined capital and 
surplus from approximately $165,- 
000 to $1,260,401. 





the sunny side of 50, like to be told 
that you weren’t wanted because 
you were too old?” 

Seriously speaking, though, we 
believe we are entering an era in 
which there seems to be a chance 
of the employer giving more con- 
sideration for the immediate wel- 
fare and future of his workers. It 
works favorably in many ways. A 
worker, knowing that his future is 
being taken care of, does a better 
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job, right through to the last day. 
There’s no “what’s the use” atti- 
tude. When he retires at 65, he 
takes his retirement checks with a 
smile and with his head up, know- 
ing full well he has earned what he 
is getting; and it isn’t akin to re- 
ceiving a handout. When he leaves, 
he automatically leaves an opening 
for a younger, more virile man. 

The purpose of a pension scheme, 
however, could be defeated, if the 
pension provided were insufficient 
to enable a man to live. He would 
still have to do some work to make 
up for any deficiency. This is one 
point we think, where the adage 
‘Better half a loaf than none’ fails 
to hold true. 

What is the ideal pension? The 
answer, from our standpoint, has 
been provided by the Canadian sub- 
sidiary of an American company— 
Bristol-Myers of Canada Ltd. J. G. 
Stenhouse, manager for Canada, 
says his company is providing a 
pension that a man can live on. In 
other words, the company is making 
it possible for a man to afford to 
retire. The least that is provided 
at age 65 is one-half of his salary 
at the retirement age. All em- 
ployees of the company 30 years, 
or older, are eligible for participa- 
tion. Between ages 30 and 50, the 
annual income provided is equal 
to two per cent of the employee’s 
salary; from ages 50 to 65, it equals 
2% per cent of salary. Thus an 
employee participating in the plan 


from 30 to 65 would receive a re- 
tirement income equal to 77% per 
cent of his average earnings during 
that period. The company pays 68 
per cent of the cost, which is pro- 
vided in part through the annuities 
branch of the Canadian government 
and in part through the Aetna Life. 

But Bristol-Myers doesn’t call 
that “quits”. There is comprehen- 
sive free insurance coverage, with 
benefits for disability, medical, hos- 
pital and surgical expenses—and 
life insurance equal to a year’s 
salary. 

As Mr. Stenhouse says: “Salary 
and wage earners are looking for 
security. And it is our company’s 
belief that they feel the most logi- 
cal source, not only for good pay 
now, but for future security, is their 
employer.” 

And, if pensions are not substan- 
tial enough to provide security after 
a man quits at 65, it is our candid 
belief that someone has failed in 
the job. It might be the company 
for not contributing enough. It 
might be the life insurance company 
for not suggesting that the pension 
scale be higher. Workers we've 
talked to, would be only too pleased 
to double their share of the “ante”, 
if it would bring a better pension 
pay-off, when it came time to lay 
down the tools. 

So maybe the agents, or the com- 
panies, could start something going 
by striking at a little higher level 
in retirement allowances than those 
in vogue today. 
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American Life Convention—Col. OWE of lhe Best!” 


Robert G. Storey, dean, Southern 
Methodist University Law School; 
Frederick D. Russell, president, Se- 
curity Mutual Life, Binghamton; 
and James J. O’Leary, director of 
research, Joint Investment Research 
Committee, have accepted invita- 
tions to address the forty-second 
annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention, scheduled at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Oct. 6 to 10. The programs for the 
general and sectional meetings are 
developing rapidly, according to an 
announcement made by R. B. Rich- 
ardson, chairman of the program 
committee of the convention. Mr. 
Richardson is president of Western 
Life, Helena, Montana. 

Advance registrations for the 
meeting this year have been un- 
usually heavy and indications are 
that it will be among the largest 
meetings ever held by the Con- 
vention. 

The general arrangement of the 
week of meetings will be much the 
same as has prevailed in recent 
years. The Legal Section will hold : 
sessions Monday morning and after- WE 7 .@ 
noon, and Tuesday morning, and Ne 
will have a luncheon Monday noon. 
The Financial Section will gather 





for luncheon Monday noon and will “I’ve just had a look at some Pacific Mutual figures for 1946. Paid 
meet Monday afternoon and all day | business, premium income, insurance in force, all show amazing 
Tuesday, with another luncheon increase. But, best of all, to my mind, is the increase in production and 


Tuesday noon. 
There will be a dinner Monday | 
evening, arranged by the Combina- 


income established by field representatives. Their top producers have 
a Big Tree Leaders Club—and you have to be good to get in. Well, 


tion Companies Section. On Tues- the membership is growing; from 368 members in 1945 it jumped 
day evening, the State vice-presi- | to 497 in 1946—a 35% increase. 
dents of the American Life Con- | “This growth in Pacific Mutual's business comes from having a good 


vention will hold an _ important 


dimen line of insurance coverages, plus an intensive and thoroughly organ- 


The three following days will be ized sales training program (with a complete sale—the New and 
given over to the general sessions Unusual Savings Plan ) that makes producers out of beginners, and bet- 
of the Convention, except that | ter producers out of old-timers. It's a combination that’s hard to beat. 
Thursday morning has been re- “What impresses me, particularly, is that 
served for the annual meeting of | Pacific Mutual's growth is balanced. It ex- 
the Agency Section. There will be ae 

:; tends all along the line in every department 
general sessions both Wednesday | : ‘ : 
morning and afternoon, with a | of the business. It’s the kind of growth that 
luncheon for members and guests strengthens and solidifies an institution 
year by year. 


intervening. An executive session 
will be held Wednesday evening. “So that's why I say, Pacific Mutual és 
one of the best!” 


Following the Agency Section meet- 

ing Thursday morning, members 
PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


will convene for a general luncheon 
at noon, followed by a general ses- 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Sion that afternoon. A_ cocktail 
party and dinner dance will round 
out the day. 

There will be a general session 
Friday morning, which will bring 
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the forty-second annual meeting of 
the American Life Convention to 
a close. 

* *” * 

International Claim Association— 
The 38th annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Claim Association was 
held at Swampscott, Mass., on Sept. 
14-17. The meeting opened Monday 
morning, Sept. 15 with an address 
of welcome by The Hon. Arthur W. 
Coolidge, Lietenant Governor of the 
State of Massachusetts, and was 
followed by the President’s address 
delivered by James N. Cunningham, 
legal officer of the Crown Life Ins. 
Co., Toronto, and the annual re- 
ports of the various committees. 
The first morning session was con- 
cluded with an address by George 
Avery White, president, State Mu- 
tual Life, Worcester, Mass. The 
social program as announced by 
the chairman of the entertainment 
committee, John W. Ayer, New 
England Mutual Life, Boston, oc- 
cupied the afternoon and included 
the annual golf tournament held at 
the Tedesco Country Club and a 
tour of the historical North Shore. 

A general business session was 
held Tuesday morning, Sept. 16, in 
the course of which there were 
talks by Lon Hocker, Jr., attorney 


MUU UAL 


“September for 
Si ° 7 


The sales force of the Midland 
Mutual Life, Columbus, O., is 
striving as one man to honor 
President George W. Steinman 
and his 36th anniversary with 
the company with the best Sep- 
tember sales record in history. 

“September for Steinman” is 
the rallying cry and, to date, 
business written and paid for is 
more than 50% ahead of the 
record in September, 1946, which 
set an all-time high for that 
month. 

This contest is all the more 
unique in that it is the first ever 
given in Mr. Steinman’s honor. 
The field force is responding with 
the full impetus of long accumu- 
lated respect and admiration. 


PMLA LULL LL LALLA ALL A UL 


at law and member of the firm of 
Jones, Hocker, Gladney & Grand, 
St. Louis, who discussed “Occupa- 
tional Interpretation of Disability 
Clauses,” and by Dr. Howard B. 
Sprague, eminent cardiologist and 
president of the New England 
Heart Association, who talked on 


“The Relationship of ‘Coronary’ 
Heart Attacks to Trauma and 
Strain.” A social program for Tues- 
day afternoon included a special 
tour through the flower gardens 
near Swampscott. 

The session Wednesday morning, 
Sept. 17, was opened with an ad- 
dress by Reinhard A. Hohaus, Ac- 
tuary, Metropolitan Life, New York, 
on the subject of “Social Insurance 
Plans and Developments” and con- 
cluded with a general business 
meeting followed by election of 
officers for the coming year. The 
meeting adjourned at Wednesday 
noon, 

7 os ~ 

Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers—Underwriters from all 
parts of the country will gather at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago for the eleventh annual meet- 
ing of the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters which begins Oct. 2 
and runs through Oct. 4, to hear a 
full program of excellent addresses 
and papers on matters of common 
interest. Among the guest speakers 
taking part in the program will be 
Harold J. Cummings, president, 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul; 
Dr. Charles B. Ahlefeld, medical di- 
rector, Business Men’s Assurance, 





% The famous Ink Blot Tests were originally devised for 
hospital and clinical use. They are also used now in industry 

as a selection aid. Made by folding paper over a line written 
in ink, the designs mean various things to the subjects, whose 
views supposedly always mean something definite to 


the interpreter. 
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say to you! 


\- what do you see in this? 


3 4 Perhaps a rare example of oriental statuary or a 
Tibetan dancing girl, in which case an Ink Blot 
interpreter would probably have something to 


Or you might see over a billion dollars of protec- 
tion for thousands of American families, provided 
by a Company that has met every test for strength, 
stability,and security. In which case you’d be right. 


For this Ink Blot is based upon the signature of: 


tue Union Central we 
INSURANCE CO. cincinnati, ono 


1867 - 1947 
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Kansas City, Mo., and V. J. Skutt, 

vice-president, United Benefit Life, 

Omaha. Robert J. Caplinger, vice- 

president of the Reserve Loan Life 

of Texas will be general chairman. 
” * a 


Institute of Life Insurance—Five 
outstanding women of the life in- 
surance business will join the spe- 
cial Advisory Committee of the 
Women’s Division of the Institute 
of Life Insurance for the coming 
year, it was announced by Mrs. 
Marion Stevens Eberly, director of 
the division. Serving with Miss 
Marion Bills of Hartford, Conn., 
who continues her membership 
from last year, the Committee will 
advise on editorial and promotion 
matters. 

The new members, all leaders in 
life insurance, comprise Mrs, Stella 
Gibbs, Sacramenti, of California 
Western States Life, Sacramento; 
Miss Helen Hankins, Denver, of 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia; 
Miss Charity Kennedy, Indianapolis, 
of Northwestern Mutual, Milwau- 
kee; Miss Helen A. Pendergast, 
Baton Rouge, of Mutual Life, New 
York and Miss Alice E. Roche, 
Philadelphia, of Provident Mutual, 
Philadelphia. 

* * & 

AMA—President Albert N. Jor- 
gensen of the University of Con- 
necticut has announced that the 
Life Insurance Marketing School at 
the University will be discontinued, 
a decision reluctantly reached by 
the university and life insurance 
sponsoring groups. 

The school, transferred to Con- 
necticut from Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, was to have started its 
second basic course on September 8. 
However, enrollments fell below 
50 men required with the result 
that budgetary requirements could 
not be met. Similar difficulties also 
were encountered in the first basic 
class which began June 9 with less 
than the required number of stu- 
dents enrolled. Courses at Purdue 
University and Southern Methodist 
University are not affected. 


* 2 * 


CALU—The educational commit- 
tee of the Chicago Chapter—Char- 
tered Life Underwriters is pleased 
to announce that the C. L. U. re- 
view sessions will once again be 
offered by Northwestern University 
School of Commerce. Classes for 
Sections A, B, C and D will be held 
as follows: Section “A’—Life Insur- 
ance Fundamentals—Tuesdays, Sep- 
tember 30 to February 26; Section 
“B”—General Education—Wednes- 
days, October 1 through February 


27; Section “C”’—Law, Trusts & 
Taxes—Thursdays, January 15 to 
May 28; Section “D”—Finance— 
Mondays, January 12 to May 25. 

There will be twenty classroom 
meetings for each section. Classes 
will begin at 4:15 P. M., and end at 
5:45 P. M. The fee for each section 
will be $30.00. Classes will be held 
downtown in the Austin Building 
at 111 West Jackson Blvd. All in- 
structors are from the staff at 
Northwestern University. 

aa * * 

Industrial Insurer’s Conference— 
Conference president Bascom 
Baynes, president of Home Security 
Life, Durham, N. C., has appointed 
the following standing committees 
for the administrative year 1947-48: 


Advisory—George R. Kendall, 
chairmain, president, Washington 
National, Evanston; Attendance—R, 
W. Smith, chairman, president, 
Unity Mutual, Los Angeles; Audit- 
ing—J. T. Smith, chairman, secre- 
tary, University Life, Richmond; 
Business Standards—Edwin W. 
Craig, chairman, president, National 
Life and Accident, Nashville; Cre- 
dentials—J. T. Acree, Jr., chairman, 
executive vice-president, Lincoln- 
Income, Louisville; Good of the 
Conference—T. J. Mohan, chair- 
man, vice-president, All States Life, 
Baltimore; Grievance—C. G. Snead, 
chairman, president, Independent 
Life, Jacksonville; Laws and Legis- 
lation—J, F,. Finlay, chairman, gen- 
eral counsel, Interstate Life and 











“This housing shortage has its compensations--I sold FOUR 
families in one flat tonight’’ 


Bankerslifemen Know How to 
Work Intensively 


Getting the most out of any sales or prospecting situation comes 
so naturally to a Bankerslifeman he is bound to gain even 
from a situation as bad as the current housing shortage. 

Seriously, from his first days in his agency office the typical 
Bankerslifeman is trained both in theory and in practice to 
know how to uncover “nests” 
furthered through a Home Office training program that carries 
through his first three years in the business and is supplemented 
with refresher courses thereafter. 


This thoroughgoing knowledge of good sales practice makes 
Bankerslifemen the kind of life underwriters you like to know 
as friends, fellow workers, or competitors. 
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of business. 


This knowledge is 
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Accident, Chattanooga; Membership 
—J. S. Gould, chairman, president, 
Reliable Life, St. Louis; Resolutions 
—Ashley C. Tobias, Jr., chairman, 
president, Palmetto State, Columbia; 
Statistics—Ralph M. Anderson, 
chairman, vice-president, Penin- 
sular Life, Jacksonville, 
« * « 


Connecticut State Underwriters 
Association—Stanley J. Lonsdale, 
new president of the Connecticut 
State Underwriters Association, has 
announced committee chairmen who 
will serve during the coming year. 
Mr. Lonsdale is State Mutual agent 
at Bridgeport. Appointments fol- 
low: Membership—Robert C. Mix, 
State Mutual, New Haven; Sales 
Congress—Charles K. Gordy, Fidel- 
ity Mutual, New Haven; Education 
—Clifford A. Washburn, Metropol- 
itan, Hartford; Finance and Budget 
—C. Kenneth Catlin, Phoenix, New 
Haven; Publicity—Donald E. Lynch, 
Agency Management Association, 
Hartford; Quality Award—Hollis L. 
Woods, Mutual Benefit, Hartford; 
Speakers Bureau, L. Kent Babcock, 
Aetna, New Haven; By-Laws Study 
—Robert C. Gilmore, Jr., Mutual 
Benefit, Bridgeport; Sponsoring 
Committee, University of Connecti- 


cut Marketing School—Howard V. 
Krick, Penn Mutual, New Haven. 
Serving as officers with Mr. Lons- 
dale are: Mr. Washburn, Kenneth 
V. Robinson, New England Mutual, 
Waterbury, and Frank L. Crowell, 
Mutual Benefit, Norwich, all vice- 
presidents; Percy T. Hammonds, 
John Hancock, New Haven, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; and Mr. Krick, Na- 
tional Committeeman. 
* 8 ae 


AMA—Dr. Stephen Habbe, re- 
search associate at the Agency Man- 
agement Association, has accepted 
appointment as senior research spe- 
cialist with the National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York. He 
has the unique status of being the 
first psychologist ever employed by 
the 3l-year-old research organiza- 
tion, whose subscribers include 55 
life insurance companies. His new 
duties will involve studies and sur- 
veys in problems of business eco- 
nomics and business management. 
Dr. Habbe is known for his develop- 
ment of Job Satisfaction studies 
among life insurance agents, a 
project initiated by the Agency 
Management Association. Prior to 
joining the Association in 1943, he 
was with the United States Depart- 
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Che Security Junior Estate Plan 


one unit of which provides 

@ UP TO AGE 5 — Return of premiums plus compound interest - 

at 24%.% in event of death. 

@ FROM AGE 5 TO 21 — Return of premiums plus compound 
interest at 2%% in event of death 
plus $1000. 

@ AT AGE 21 —A Life Insurance Estate automatically increased 

to $5000 —but the premium stays the same. 
All ages quoted are age nearest birthday on policy anniversary. 
No medical examination required. 
UP TO 3 UNITS AVAILABLE ON ONE LIFE. 
MAXIMUM COMMISSIONS TO BROKERS. 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED 1886 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, President 
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ment of Justice. He is a graduate 
of Butler University, and has M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Columbia 
University. 


Calendar 


September 8-12, 1947—National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters 
(Annual Meeting)—Boston, Mass, 

September 15-17, 1947 — Interna- 
tional Claim Association (Annual 
Meeting)— New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass. 

September 22-24, 1947—American 
Bar Association, Insurance Sec- 
tion (Annual Meeting) — Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland. 

September 24-27, 1947—Life Office 
Management Association (Annual 
Conference)—Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. 

October 1-3, 1947—Actuarial Society 
of America—American Institute 
of Actuaries (Joint Fall Meeting) 
—Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. 

October 2-4, 1947—Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters (Annual 
Meeting) — Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

October 6-10, 1947—American Life 
Convention (Annual Meeting)— 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Til. 

October 23-26, 1947—Life Adver- 
tisers Association (Annual Meet- 
ing—Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. 

November 12-14, 1947—Agency 
Management Association (Annual 
Meeting) —Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

December 7-10, 1947—National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners (Winter Meeting)—Fla- 
mingo Hotel, Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida. 

December 16, 1947—Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel (Annual 
Meeting)—Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 

December 17-18, 1947—Life insur- 
ance Association of America (An- 
nual Meeting) — Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 

December 19, 1947—Institute of Life 
Insurance (Annual Meeting)— 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. 


CLA A 


COMPANIES 


HAUT 


Metropolitan Life—A. C. Camp- 
bell, vice-president in charge of 
group insurance for Metropolitan 
Life, New York, celebrated his 
forty-fifth anniversary of service 
with the company. He started with 
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the Metropolitan as an office boy 
and retained his company connec- 
tion by serving as an agent in New 
Haven while completing his educa- 
tion at Yale. He has been associated 
with the Metropolitan’s group life 
division since it was formed. 
* * % 

Mutual Life—A total of 980 lead- 
ing field representatives, all mem- 
bers of the company’s honor clubs, 
and managers of Mutual Life In- 
surance, New York, are meeting at 
annual business and_ educational 
conferences with home office officials 
this month and next. 

Five meetings in all are being 
held in this country and Canada 
for managers and representatives, 
including 164 field underwriters who 
have qualified for the Top Club, 
409 members of the National Field 
Club, and 421 members of the 
Century Club. 

* * * 

Great West Life—The appoint- 
ment of George Aitken as secre- 
tary of The Great-West Life, Can- 
ada, has been announced by H. W. 
Manning, vice-president and man- 
aging director. 

* % * 

Fidelity Mutual—President E. A. 
Roberts has been elected a trustee 
of the Hahnemann Medical College 
and Hospital, Philadelphia. The 
college was founded in 1848 and in 
1885 merged with the hospital. It 
has since become one of the best 
known medical institutions in the 
East. 


* a * 

Business Men’s Assurance—Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, 
recently held a regional sales con- 
ference for its intermountain repre- 
sentatives at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Informative talks by home office 
representatives comprised the first 
day’s sessions. A round table dis- 
cussion, led by outstanding sales- 
men, was held the second day. The 
meeting closed with a _ banquet 
honoring president and Mrs. Hig- 


don. 
” * ~ 


Bankers National Life—Bankers 
National Life, Montclair, N. J., re- 
cently held a four day convention 
of its Master Producers Club at 
Atlantic City. Ralph R. Lounsbury, 
president; William J. Sieger, vice- 
president; Richard J. O’Brien and 
H. C, Freeman, assistant superin- 
tendents of agencies and Robert P. 
Diffenbaugh, manager of the ac- 
cident and health department repre- 
sented the home office. 

* 7 * 

New York Life—The company 

has announced the election of Mrs. 


Douglas Horton, president of Wel- 
lesley College, to the board of di- 
rectors. Mrs. Horton is the first 
woman to be elected a director of 
the. company, 
* ak a 
Home Insurance—Seven members 
of the home office staff of the Home 
Insurance, New York, celebrated 
their twenty-fifth anniversaries 
with the company at a luncheon 
given in their honor. 
The honored guests were Mar- 
garet Ballester, Tillie K. Lahl, and 


Teresa A. Gordon, of the Loss De- 
partment; Catherine Pape, secretary 
to vice-president Ashby E. Hill; 
Alfred Engel, Southern Depart- 
ment; Orville C. Borden, Marine 
Loss Manager, and Ann Wortman, 
National Liberty Insurance Com- 
pany, Brooklyn office. At the com- 
pletion of the luncheon, each guest 
was presented with a twenty-five- 
year silver service medal and a 
framed certificate. 


* x * 
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GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONCia«a 


Aanroy— 


NORMAL KIDNEY 


Longer life for people past 40 


At the left above is a normal adult 
kidney. The odds are better than 200 
to 1 that both of yours are in this same 
healthy condition. 

The other is a kidney shrunken to 
about half normal size as a result of 
‘“‘Bright’s disease’’-—the common term 
for any of several kidney ailments. As 
recently as 20 years ago these were 
hopelessly incurable. But modern treat- 
ment results in encouraging improve- 
ment and in a large percentage of cases 
the man or woman with kidney disease 
may enjoy many extra years of com- 
fortable living. 

A little over 100 years ago the 
English physician Richard Bright 
showed the connection between dropsy 
and diseased kidneys. The century of 
medical progress since then has rad- 
ically improved the lot of man on earth 
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KIDNEY IN 
BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE 

The group of diseases commonly termed 
Bright’s Disease usually results in a 
marked shrinkage in size of the kidneys, 
and always causes either a great reduc- 
tion in the number of glomeruli or a sub- 
stantial decrease in their ability to filter 
waste matter from the blood. One form 
of Bright’s Disease is caused by strep- 
tococcic infection and another group is 
associated with high blood pressure 


Semi-schenuisne drawings by Jean E. Hirnh 


—at first through a sharp reduction in 
infant mortality, more recently through 
an increase in the life expectancy of 
older persons. 

This brighter prospect for the mid- 
dle-aged comes from geriatrics, the 
science of helping older people enjoy 
life longer. It has disarmed such once- 
fatal ailments as diabetes, heart disease, 
pernicious anemia and infections. It is 
fast finding the key to such others as 
cancer and the mental diseases. 

Full enjoyment of these years calls 
for financial solvency, best attained 
through a sound program of savings 
and life insurance. Your NWNL agent. 
paid not primarily for how much insur- 
ance he sells you but for what you keep 
in force, has a strong interest to provide 
you with just the kind and amount of 
life iusurance you need and can afford. 


NORTHWESTERN./Valional LIFE 


INSURANCE 


0.1 ARNOLD-PRESIDENT 


This is an adaptation of N¥ NL’s 
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Life, Roanoke, Va., announces the 
appointments of E. Norred Trinkle 
as home office supervisor and 
Charles C. Camp as agency secre- 
tary. Mr. Trinkle’s decision to re- 
sign as agency secretary to take the 
position was made in the belief that 
it is in the new field that he can do 
his best work and render most 
effective service. As agency secre- 
tary, Mr. Camp takes over duties 
formerly handled by Mr. Trinkle, 
who in his new capacity is actively 
associated with the selling end of 
the business. 
* Oo” * 

New England Mutual—More than 
750 fieldmen and their wives, gen- 
eral agents and home office execu- 
tives of the New England Mutual 
Life, Boston, attended the com- 
pany’s first post-war national con- 
vention at Mackinac Island, Mich., 
recently. 

Introduction, by President George 
Willard Smith and other home office 
executives, of the company’s new 
policy contracts conforming to the 
Guertin legislation highlighted the 
three-day event. Agency depart- 
ment officials conducted specialized 
conferences and “‘star” representa- 
tives of the field force presented 
new sales and service techniques. 


Mutual Benefit—The first of the 
series of regional meetings of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J., 
was held August 29 and 30 on 
Catalina Island, Calif., with the 
second in New York City on Sep- 
tember 4 and 5, followed by five 
others at Victoria, B. C., Savannah, 
Kansas City, Cleveland and Chicago 
during the succeeding four weeks. 
The same pattern was followed in 
the programs for these regionals, 
with different officers and fieldmen 
discussing new developments, cur- 
rent trends and sales techniques, 
and included a dinner at which a 
guest speaker, not in the life insur- 
ance business, brought an outside 
viewpoint. Prior to or following 
each regional were sessions on the 
company’s Analagraph procedure 
and training, and also conferences 
for general agents on developments 
in the managerial field. 

* + * 

Columbian National Life— 
Columbian National Life, Boston, 
has adopted a new advertising 
slogan, the result of a special slogan 
contest in which members of the 
field and home office participated. 
Out of almost a thousand entries, 
the judges selected “Built on In- 
tegrity—Growing on Service,” as 
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the slogan best exemplifying the 


company’s spirit and _ standards. 
Janet E. Brooks was the winner. 
KK KK ” 


Pilot Life—More than 150 quali- 
fying agents, guests, and home 
office officials of Pilot Life, Greens- 
boro, N, C., attended the company’s 
industrial division agency conven- 
tion held in Atlantic City recently. 

President O. F. Stafford addressed 
the opening session and was fol- 
lowed by W. B. Clement, vice- 
president in charge of Industrial 
Division, who made_ presentations 
of awards. J. M. Waddell, execu- 
tive vice-president also addressed 
the group. C. A. Outen and T. H. 
Lind served as convention man- 
agers. 

* * * 

State Mutual—In line with its 
plan of enlarging its sales areas, 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass., 
announced its entrance into four 
additional States. They are: Ari- 
zona, Delaware, Florida and Wy- 
oming. 

aS x * 

Pennsylvania Mutual Life—Penn- 
sylvania Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
has been elected into membership 
in the Industrial Insurers Con- 
ference. 

* * # 

Prudential—Prudential Insurance, 
Newark, N. J., has appointed 
George M. Johnson to head a new 
public information department. The 
new department will advise with 
and assist the other departments re- 
garding public relations, in addi- 
tion to handling publicity matters. 
Charles Bergstrom, secretary to the 
executive, has been transferred as 
assistant supervisor. The title of 
J. A. Robb, Jr., also transferred to 
the public information department, 
has been changed from _ publicity 
manager to manager of news serv- 
ice. 

ca ae * 

Jefferson Standard Life—(Greens- 
boro, N. C.) C. E. Leak, executive 
vice-president has announced im- 
portant personnel changes in the 
company’s Official staff. Vice-Presi- 
dent M. A. White, who has been as- 
sociated with the agency depart- 
ment for many years, is no longer 
connected with that department. 
This change enables Mr. White to 
devote his time to a broader field of 
executive duties. Karl  Ljung, 
agency manager, now has full 
charge of the company’s agency 
operations and in his capacity as an 
officer of the company is the chief 
agency official in the company. 

R. B. Taylor, C. L. U., who is in 
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the agency department of the com- 
pany having served as assistant 
agency manager, has been promoted 
to the position of associate agency 
manager 

Carlyle Gee, who has had long 
service in the agency department, 
has been promoted from the posi- 
tion of superintendent of agencies 
to that of assistant agency manager. 


mA 


Washingtou 
NEWS LETTER 
(Continued from Page 13) 


the expiration of 120 months on the 
low schedule of payments equalized 
over the life expectancy of the 
beneficiary, the government would 
not be required to pay the face 
amount of the policy, not to men- 
tion interest. In other words, the 
serviceman’s beneficiary would not 
receive what the serviceman had 
contracted for. For instance, sup- 
pose that a first beneficiary who was 
thirty years of age when the insured 
died, lived for only five years. The 
table (based on the American Expe- 
rience Table of Mortality) provides 
a monthly payment to the benefi- 
ciary at the rate of $3.97 per thou- 
sand. The first beneficiary and the 
alternate beneficiary would receive 
120 monthly payments at $3.97 per 
month, or $476.40, instead of $1,000 
with interest at three percent prop- 
erly calculated.” 

The court further stated that Con- 
gress provided that “if the first ben- 
eficiary should live beyond 120 
months, the Government would be 
liable to continue the payments 
until such beneficiary dies, for the 
statute says, ‘with such payments 
continuing during the remaining 
lifetime of such beneficiary.’ This 
provision may compel the govern- 
ment to pay more than the face of 
the policy, plus interest. Let us take 
an extreme case of a first benefi- 
ciary thirty years of age and assume 
that she lives not only the ten fol- 
lowing years which, under the 
plaintiff's method of calculation, 
would entitle her to $1,153.94 per 
thousand up to the time she became 
forty years of age, but that she lives 
to be eighty years of age, in which 
event she would receive the same 
sum of $1,153.94 per thousand each 
succeeding ten years. Thus the gov- 
ernment would pay not only once 
but five times the face of the policy, 
with interest.” 


Justice Kerner, dissenting, claimed 
that the amendment to the act 
which provided an alternative mode 
of payment guaranteeing the full 
payment in installments of the full 
face value of the contract permits 
the beneficiary to receive the face 
amount of the contract, if she so 
elects. He stated that the plaintiff 
“is entitled to and can receive full 
payment. Hence plaintiff’s conten- 
tion that she is entitled to full pay- 
ment with interest every ten years 
is without force. It seems to me 
that to concur in plaintiff’s conten- 
tion would do violence to the spirit, 


if not the letter of the statute, which 
places a limit of $10,000 on the 
amount of insurance which could be 
issued to any One person.” 


ONTINUING a wartime trend, 
€ adoption of employer-financed 
insurance and pension plans in- 
creased during 1945 and 1946, ac- 
cording to a recent study of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Wage 
surveys made in 1945 and 1946 show 
that nearly half of the establish- 
ments in manufacturing maintained 
some types of protection for their 
workers—over and above the bene- 
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“This is IT—the Berkshire Triangle Pattern 
of Merchandising Life Insurance. Here’s a 








complete selling plan for each 
of the twenty-three basic needs 
for life insurance. You will 
find them immensely helpful 
and profitable.” 
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fits prescribed by the social security 
law. The proportion furnishing such 
protection among seven non-manu- 
facturing industry groups ranged 
from 14 to 86 per cent. 

The survey covered a representa- 
tive group of 15,636 establishments. 
Over two-fifths of this number had 
some type of insurance and/or pen- 
sion plan. Health and life insur- 
ance were by far the most prevalent 
types. Pension plans were compara- 
tively uncommon, due in part to the 
benefits available under the Social 
Security Act. 

In the _ textile, chemical, and 
metalworking industry groups, about 
the same proportion of employers 
extended insurance and/or pension 
benefits to office and plant workers 
alike. In sharp contrast, in the ap- 
parel industry the reverse was true, 
since the proportion of establish- 
ments which had plans covering of- 
fice workers was considerably less 
than half as great as for those hav- 
ing provisions for plant employees. 

The textile industry, with 60 per 
cent of the mills surveyed operating 
some type of insurance or pension 
system, ranked highest among the 
four separate manufacturing groups 
covered by the survey. In ap- 
parel and chemicals, 55 and 56 per 
cent of the establishments respec- 
tively, had some type of program; 
the proportion in the metalwork- 
ing industries was 44 per cent. 

Considering the seven individual 
nonmanufacturing industries for the 
country as a whole, only 14 per 
cent of the power laundries as com- 
pared with 86 per cent of the elec- 
tric light and power systems had 
established insurance or pension 
plans. In other industries, the pro- 
portion ranged from 24 per cent in 
warehousing and storage establish- 
ments to 57 per cent in department 
stores. As in manufacturing, life 
and health insurance predominated 
in every industry. Pension plans 
were significant in the electric light 
and power industry and in depart- 
ment and limited price variety 
stores. 

Striking regional differences in 
the extent of pension and insurance 
existed among the industries 
studied. Among the factors listed as 


affecting the adoption of such plans _ 


are the following: (1) concentration 
in various industries; (2) some low- 
wage industries have adopted such 
plans on a larger scale than high- 
wage manufacturing industries; 
(3) collective bargaining, since the 
outbreak of World War II a sub- 
stantial number of contracts contain 
specific provisions relating to such 
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REED W. BRINTON 


Reed W. Brinton, C. L. U., of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, is presi- 
dent of the 1947 Top Club Coun- 
cil of New York Life, it has been 
announced by Dudley Dowell, 
vice-president of the company. 

During the past Club year, Mr. 
Brinton paid for 420 applications 
for $3,130,294 of life insurance in 
the New York Life under Club 
rules. This is at a rate of more 
than eight applications for $60,000 
of life insurance for every week 
during the year. This includes 
no group insurance as the New 
York Life confines its business 
to individual policies. 

At 32, Mr. Brinton is one of the 
youngest men to have attained 
presidency of the Top Club. 

Edwin T. Golden, C. L. U., of 
the Golden Gate Branch Office 
in San Francisco is national vice- 
president of the Top Club Coun- 
cil. During the past Club year, 
he paid for 145 applications for 
$2,086,637 of new business in the 
New York Life under Club rules. 
Chairman of the Advisory board 
of directors of the Top Club 
Council is Harry A. McColl of 
Colorado Springs, who paid for 
264 applications for $1,881,959 of 
life insurance. 

Vice-presidents of the 1947 Top 
Club Council are Louis K. Sims 
of Los Angeles, Pacific Division; 
Jesse W. Richins, Jr. of Phoenix, 
Arizona, Western Division; Wil- 
liam V. Lurie of Brooklyn, North- 
eastern Division; Rudolf L. Leit- 
man of Detroit, Central Division; 
Don |C. Kite of Morgantown, 
West Virginia, South eastern Di- 
vision; and E. D. S. Scholefield, 
New Westminster, British Colum- 
bia, Canadian Department. 


benefits; (4) size of establishment 
and location in terms of size of com- 
munity; and (5) the fact that em- 
ployer participation represents a 
labor cost. 

The largest number of manufac- 
turing establishments studied were 
located in the Middle Atlantic and 
Great Lakes States. The former 
with 51 per cent of the plants 
studied having insurance or pension 
systems for plant employees ranked 
higher than any other region, but 
only slightly higher than the Mid- 
dle West, New England and the 
Great Lakes. Among the four in- 
dustry groups covered by the sur- 
vey, the Middle Atlantic area had 
the highest proportion of insurance 
and pension plans only in apparel. 

The Great Lakes region accounted 
for over a third of the metalwork- 
ing plants studied and about half of 
these establishments had instituted 
some type of insurance or pension. 
The proportion of Middle West 
plants (relatively unimportant in 
the total industry group) providing 
insurance or pension benefits was 
slightly higher. In the Middle At- 
lantic States, only 37 per cent of the 
1,610 metalworking plants had 
adopted such plans. 

In textiles, New England, the 
Middle Atlantic and the Southeast, 
accounted for the bulk of such plans 
in the order named. 

In all of the manufacturing indus- 
tries, the regional positions fre- 
quently changed depending on the 
type of plan. For example, in ap- 
parel the Middle Atlantic and in 
textiles the New England region 
had the greatest proportion of 
plants with both life and health in- 
surance provisions. In the chemical 
industry group, the Pacific region 
showed the highest proportion of 
health insurance plans, while the 
Southwest led in _life-insurance 
plans. In the metalworking indus- 
tries, the Great Lakes outranked all 
other regions in health plans and 
the Midwest in life insurance. 

The Pacific region, which typic- 
ally shows the highest straight-time 
average hourly earnings by indus- 
try, ranks among the lowest in ex- 
tent of all types of plans even 
though its industries are highly 
unionized. 

The Mountain and Southwest re- 
gions only had a smaller proportion 
of plants providing benefits than the 
Pacific region. In Border and South- 
eastern States, where lower wages 
generally prevail, the extent of ben- 
efits offered is considerably greater 
than on the West Coast. 
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1947 NALU CONVENTION 
(Continued from Page 13) 


which will later be implemented in 
the field by our various local asso- 
ciations. 

Two campus training courses, 
each of which is now known as 
the Institute of Life Insurance Mar- 
keting, at Purdue and Southern 
Methodist, are continuing with in- 
creasing vigor. 

Emphasis has been consistent and 
increasing on the National Quality 
Award. For instance, there were 
1,279 qualifiers in 1945—3,376 in 
1946—4,965 in 1947, or approxi- 
mately 10% of our membership. 
We express appreciation to Chair- 
man Frank B. Alberts of the Com- 
mittee on Conservation and to Wil- 
frid E. Jones of Life Association 
News, for their cooperation and 
help. 

(5) To strengthen our local and 
state associations and thus increase 
their ability to serve our members. 

Through our state conferences 
and speakers’ bureau operations, 
there has been continuous work 


done in assisting all associations to 
do even more productive jobs. Con- 
ferences this year were attended by 
representatives of 401 local asso- 
ciations in 41 states, representing 
43,475 members who at that time 
constituted 87142% of our total mem- 
bership. Thirty-four conferences 
are planned for this fall. A 40- 
page printed Handbook on State 
Association Administration, the first 
ever prepared by the National Asso- 
ciation, has been produced for dis- 
tribution in conferences this fall, 
and our thanks go to Trustee Her- 
bert R. Hill and his committee, who 
are largely repsonsible for this 
Handbood. Also, to be used at these 
conferences is a 172-page printed 
Handbook on Local Association Ad- 
ministration, the most complete ever 
published, and the first revision in 
a number of years. Our warm ap- 
preciation goes to Trustee Hugh S. 
Bell and his committee for their 
contribution to our State Confer- 
ences and to the work of each local 
association. 

(6) To work unceasingly to pro- 
tect the .interests of our policy- 
owners. 

Your most able and efficient Com- 
mittee on Federal Law and Legis- 


lation has worked hard during the 
year in the interests of your policy- 
owners. Efforts have been made to 
induce the House Ways and Means 
Committee to remove inequities and 
discriminations from the Federal In- 
come Tax and the Estate Tax laws. 
At a recent public hearing before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
Chairman Judd C. Benson was most 
cordially received, as he proposed 
clarification of an amendment to 
Section 811 (g) of the 1942 Inter- 
nal Revenue Code which, if his sug- 
gestions are followed, would once 
more remove the premium-paying 
test and return to the old incidents- 
of-ownership test in determining 
what insurance should be properly 
included in the gross estate of the 
decedent. Also, in this section there 
is a necessity for clarifying the mat- 
ter of possible reverter. With re- 
gard to the present method of tax- 
ing immediate yield annuities, there 
is little or no question that, under 
modern rates of return, the 3% 
declaration is in many instances 
confiscatory. We are encouraged 
to believe the Congress looks with 
favor on amendments which will 
remove these inequities and dis- 
criminations against our business. 
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Dependable Service | 


* The State Life Insurance Com- 
pany has paid $156,000,000 to 
Policy-owners 
since organization September 5, 
1894 . . . The Company also holds 
over $66,000,000 in Assets for their 
benefit .. . A total of $28,000,000 
is invested in War Bonds and U. S. 
Government Securities . . . The 
Life offers Agency Op- 
portunities—with up-to-date train- 
ing and service facilities—for those 
qualified. 
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Manager's Magazine Trophy 


The famous Los Angeles Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, per- 
ennial winner of Manager’s Maga- 
zine trophies, again came off with 
the “Best of Show” award at the 
annual NALU meeting of General 
Agents and Managers Section in 
Boston, September 11. It was the 
trophy awarded annually by the 
Magazine, a _ publication of the 
Agency Management Association of 
Hartford, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters to the 
Association that shows the best 
record of accomplishment. To keep 
the trophy an Association must win 
three times. 

Awards for outstanding excel- 
lence of activities went to Life 
Underwriter Associations in Chi- 
cago, Seattle, Utah and Evansville. 
Trophies were presented by Os- 
borne Bethea, general agent, Penn 
Mutual, New York, chairman of 
the General Agents and Managers 
Section. 

Contestants for the trophies were 
divided into four groups by size of 
city. Group I, the largest cities, 
was won by Chicago, a frequent 
winner, and Group. II by Seattle, 
last year’s Best of Show Winner. 
Utah, a newcomer among the win- 
ners. leads Group III and Evans- 
ville took permanent possession of 
tue trophy in Group IV. 

Winners are chosen on the basis 
of the association’s activities in pro- 
moting the aims of the local organ- 
izations, education programs for 
managers and agents sponsored 
during the year, promotion and ob- 
servance of ethical practices, mem- 


bership status, and increase in the 
prestige of life insurance in the 
community. 

Contest judges were: Maxwell L. 
Hoffman, director of field service, 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers; C. Preston Dawson, C, L. 
U., New England Mutual General 
Agent in New York, and H. Fred 
Monley, Editor of Manager’s Maga- 
zine, 

ee 


THE BUYER’S MARKET 
(Continued from Page 16) 


who view the buyer’s market with 
alarm and those who welcome it as 
an opportunity is the difference in 
understanding of the basic motives 
which account for the purchase of 
life insurance. 

Fundamentally, the dollars spent 
for life insurance never have been 
surplus dollars. They have been 
and are sacrifice dollars. They are 
the dollars which all the highest 
and best instincts of a man—his 
love for his family, his recognition 
of personal responsibility, his sense 
of obligation to the community— 
dictate that he must set aside, often 
at real sacrifice to himself and with 
violence to his personal and selfish 
interests, 

If, in stating this conception of life 
insurance, I seem to emphasize the 
obvious, it is because I believe that 
it is important for all of us here to 
exercise sound leadership by get- 
ting back in our own thinking to 
the fundamental conception upon 
which life insurance was founded, 
upon which it will continue to grow, 
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and without which it cannot be 
sustained. 

Stepping out the other day to view 
the progress of the new home office 
addition my company is erecting, 
I was impressed by the remark made 
by one of the foreman on the job, 
Said he: “Do you know that there’s 
a lot more steel underground in 
this building than there is above 
ground!” 

Somehow it seemed to me that 
his remark applied perfectly to the 
life insurance structure. It is so 
easy to be impressed by the modern 
superstructure of our business, to 
point to its increasing usefulness 
in mass forms, in protection for 
business, in providing pensions and 
annuities, in its application to estate 
conservation and tax forms, that 
we are in danger of overlooking the 
importance of the solid steel un- 
derground—the insurance on the 
life of the individual policyholders. 


It is necessary to have the strong 
foundation of this basic protection, 
a foundation which must at all 
times be heavier than the weight 
of the newer forms and services it 
supports—or the rest of the struc- 
ture will be in danger. To try to 
build without this important foun- 
dation is to jeopardize the interest 
of the individual policyholder. 
That’s why I feel I have a right, 
after the many years spent in the 
field, to call on you to exert your 
leadership in giving an example of 
the sort of performance’ which 
never loses sight of the agent’s re- 
sponsibility to the individual. If 
you were not following this prin- 
ciple of salesmanship you would not 
be here, for it is my experience 
that every life insurance salesman 
who has been permanently success- 
ful has always built on a basic 
foundation of good soundly-written 
business for individual protection. 

Many of you have been in this 
business long enough to recall the 
debacle of 1929 and to remember 
how the uncertainties of the eco- 
nomic situation following pointed 
up the safety and the dependability 
of life insurance. While reminisc- 
ing on that period a good friend of 
mine who is an investment banker 
observed, “That was when you life 
insurance men took over.” I cor- 
rected him. Said I, “That was when 
the conscience of America took 
over. Men conscious of their obli- 
gations to their families, fearful of 
the uncertainties with which they 
were faced, turned to a device 
which would answer the urge of 
their consciences to make _ things 
safe for those who were dependent 
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upon them. The answer was life 
insurance.” 

The head of an important security 
house in Boston recently said: 
“Many of us in the security busi- 
ness have suffered now for 18 years 
because of the avarice of a segment 
of our business in the late twenties 
who were so much interested in 
themselves and so little interested 
in their customers that they nearly 
ruined the investment business in 
America. We have never com- 
pletely recovered from it and may- 
be we never will. As a result of 
it we have lost a goodly part of 
the investment market to the Life 
Insurance companies and Invest- 
ment Trusts.” 

The conscience of America is still 
the conscience of the individual— 
and it still works twenty-four hours 
a day. It still demands the peace 
of mind which a sound life insur- 
ance program can provide. As serv- 
ants of this conscience all those 
affiliated with the institution of life 
insurance have a responsibility to 
the individual policyholder which 
is the foundation of our business. 
In our present day enthusiasm for 
more modern services, we cannot 
afford to lose sight of this basic re- 
sponsibility which is part of every 
life underwriter’s charter. The 
neglect of the basic market for in- 
dividual insurance could result in 
a reduction in the power and effec- 
tiveness of the American Agency 
system if it should become suffi- 
ciently widespread. 

The buyer’s market is not neces- 
sarily a “resistance” market. It is 
a market composed of those who are 
in a position to select what they re- 
gard as the best value to fill their 
need. Always the buyer calls the 





. tune and as in 1929, his conscience 


will take over if the means of pur- 
chase is not satisfactory to him, if 
he does not get from the life under- 
writer and the company the inter- 
est in his individual problem, the 
service of his case which he has a 
right to expect and at a cost which 
he regards as reasonable. If his 
insurance man is too preoccupied 
with chasing the rainbow of big 
commissions to give proper atten- 
tion to his major mission which is 
to bring the benefits of life insur- 
ance to every man and woman who 
needs them—the American public 
will not turn away from life insur- 
ance. They know its worth and 
will continue to buy it. But once 
again the conscience of America 
will take over and will demand that 
a means of counsel and purchase 
be provided which is superior to a 
system which in their terms is not 
performing its full function. 

Do not misunderstand me. I have 
no fears for the future of the 
American Agency System and if I 
paint a gloomy picture it is only 
because I think we all need re- 
minding occasionally of the things 
our business lives by, just as it is 
necessary for us as Americans to 
be reminded of the things which 
Americans live by, of the privileges 
which it is so easy to take for 
granted and which can be lost. For 
the things that Life Insurance lives 
by are closely related to the things 


America lives by. Actually in all 
the world it is no happen-stance 
that life insurance has had its great 
acceptance and growth where men 
are free; where government exists 
for the individual, not the individ- 
ual for the State. 

In life insurance the interests of 
the policyholder and the interests 
of the industry are inseparable. 
What best serves the buyer re- 
dounds to the good of the industry. 
To pursue our sales activities so 
that our basic service and other 
services get out of balance is to 
infringe on the contingency re- 
serves and surplus which protect 
the interests of the individual, for 
we must not forget that these safe- 
ty funds have been accumulated 
largely from the business of indi- 
vidual policyholders. With re- 
duced interest earnings and the dis- 
appearance of many factors which 
have aided the reserve position of 
the life insurance companies, con- 
tingency funds or surplus have got 
to come from more careful under- 
writing, possible economies and a 
stronger emphasis upon the basic 
fundamentals of our business. 

The business of selling life insur- 
ance is a creative activity. That 
statement may surprise some of 
you who probably see little com- 
parison between your day’s work 
and that of those who work in the 
field of the arts and sciences. But 
it is true that no man ever painted 
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a good picture, or wrote a good 
book, or designed a great machine 
unless his mind was wholly on that 
creation. Nothing worthwhile ever 
has been created while the artitst’s 
thoughts were on his personal in- 
terest. Such preoccupation can cut 
like a vandal’s knife across the can- 
vass of his creation, making it 
worthless. The good workman knows 
that his rewards will be only in 
proportion to the perfection of his 
work and so does the good life in- 
surance salesman. When a sales- 
man puts his own interest before 
that of his prospect everybody loses 
—his prospect, his company and in 
the end himself. 

Some agents—and I’m sure they 
are but a small minority—are stand- 
ing at crossroads where they must 
decide whether they will direct their 
activities toward making a perma- 
nent and worthwhile contribution 
to the power and prestige of the 
business, in line with the example 
set for them by so many of our 
outstanding leaders. 

The decision is a serious one and 
its consequences will be felt 
throughout the whole structure of 
the life insurance business. And 
I am bold enough to say that it lies 
very much in the hands of this au- 
dience as leaders in the profession. 

Your leadership and example can 
point the way so clearly that every 
man and woman who enters our 
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AN LIFE 
COMPANY 





ranks can follow it to the sort of 
sound accomplishment which is the 
only true success. 

One of the outstanding facts of 
the modern world is the creation 
in North America of a great in- 
tegrated economic unit—the build- 
ing on this continent of the most 
powerful production machine ever 
known. To it the United States 
and Canada owe an_ unrivalled 
standard of living; and without its 
vast material contributions, such 
freedom and liberty as the world 
enjoys today might well have per- 
ished. The building of that ma- 
chine is by no means complete nor 
have the ultimate fruits yet been 
harvested. And weighing my words 
carefully, I say that it is the hope 
of the future. That hope must be 
realized; the dream which has in- 
spired generations of men on this 
continent must be fulfilled. The 
institution of life insurance is one 
of the important factors in this 
great economic achievement. 

What is to be the part, what is 
the responsibility of our agency or- 
ganizations, the most powerful force 
in life insurance? To their efforts 
millions of free people owe in a 
real measure their present well- 
being and independence. By their 
efforts an evergrowing stream of 


capital has been applied to building 
our great economic engine. 

Great has been the past and even 
greater can be our future. 

The buyer’s market is a chal- 
lenge to the individual performance 
of every life underwriter and to the 
combined performance of the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

Who will deny that in your hands 
lies a major part of the responsi- 
bility of translating into fact the 
promise of our future. Will you ac- 
cept the responsibility? 

* - 


TRAINING COUNCIL COURSE 
(Continued from Page 17) 


development of skills and the use 
of knowledge instead of the ac- 
quisition of information alone. In 
fact the Council Course will follow 
the same direction the agent pur- 
sues in the performance of his job. 
It will begin with the prospect and 
the insurance situation. Citing an 
actual case, the instructor will rea- 
son from its solution to the general 
principles involved. He will work 
from that which the agent knows 
to the related unknown. Our aim 
is to train the agent in how to an- 
alyse his problems and to assist 
him in using his tools. To the ex- 
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"COME RIGHT IN” 





Because every man wants his children to have 
the best possible chance in life, juvenile and education coverage 
easily and quickly opens the door to insurance interviews. It 
is an appeal hard to turn down and quite often the by-product 
is a sale to an adult. 

State Mutual's many life and endowment contracts especially 
designed to cover juvenile needs start at age 0 and include 
Return Premium to age 5 and to age 10 and Payor Agreement 
with death only and death or disability. 

An old company with a youthful outlook, State Mutual 
has in its juvenile contracts a powerful aid for opening sales 
doors. In the field of juvenile as in others, STATE MUTUAL 
IS DOING THINGS. 
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« tent that we can teach him to think r-n the greater his interest in the Eat 
- and act more effectively we will treaning he will receive. 
, have achieved our goal. To the extent that the Council 
\- Third, many feel that all train- Course contributes to better train- 
- ing activities should be conducted ing, completion of the Course will 
- by the manager. In recent years yield greater production per man 
>; great emphasis has been put on from agents of equal ability. 
qualifying the manager to train the Increased production means THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 
is men in his agency, an emphasis greater earnings, and greater earn- 
in with which everyone is heartily in ings result in a higher survival 
ne accord. rate. Men seldom leave a business 
c- In most sound organizational set- in which they are successful and 
ups, there is a distinction between there is nothing like success to 
line and staff. The function of the maintain morale and stimulate men 
line is executive; to issue orders to greater effort. 
E and to get results. The function of The better trained agent sells 
the staff is to act in the capacity larger policies with greater persis- 
of advisor and to supply the line tency and a reduced collection fre- 
se with the information and materials quency. Home office underwriting Gre AT examples 
c- which it needs to achieve its pur- officials agree that the quality of f hitect 
In pose. This includes training. The  pysiness submitted depends on the 2 pest 
- direction of the average life insur- caliber and training of the agent. and present, indicate 
ir. ance agency is usually a one man as a careful consideration 
ra operation. The manager has both Recent Training Developments ot cai dens 
ad line and staff duties, and all too _ Both individual companies and the oislt eaten iia an 
an frequently does not have the time life insurance industry are to be ; ; ry er re- 
o to do them all with equal efficiency. congratulated on the great progress lationships of the 
- While much depends on individual which has been made in training structural components. 
-~ circumstances, the manager should within the past few years. Courses The skilled architect 
“e always have an intimate knowl- have been developed along three spends Reuss te 
to edge of any training that is under- lines. aaiitnin: tll 
n- taken by his agents. To accomplish One, there are those which are WO SGMESS . +a 
ist this purpose and to increase the administered by the general agent to prevent the domi- 
“- value of the Council Course both or manager. These are either of nance of one factor to 
to agents and field management, the correspondence type, or consist the detriment of the 
conferences will be held for those of classroom instruction. Even the others 
whose agents are enrolled. Meet- best correspondence course is lim- . 
ings will be scheduled in the fall ited by the fact that time schedules 
before the first class, at midyear, are difficult to establish and main- Though the values 
and in eg They will sag: a tain. There is no effective way of differ, the same -prin- 
means of Keeping Management in- determining how much the agent . 
formed on the progress of Council has learned. He does not have the _ “ arenes tell 
ve training. It is hoped that field stimulation of working with others, Ply to ife insurance. 
ge managers will also contribute sug- and frequently lacks the opportun- Far-sighted _ policies 
It gestions and constructive criticisms ity to discuss those matters which that make for con- 
= of the Course. are not entirely clear. sistent growth, a wide 
lly While the selection, hiring and The class conducted by the gen- offering of contracts 
de training of new agents is a primary eral agent or manager eliminates . . “ 
jt responsibility of the company and many of the disadvantages of the prestige - assuring size 
i the field manager, a strong nation- correspondence approach, However, . . » these and many 
les wide intermediate training program even here there are serious limita- other factors, must be 
AL has at least five advantages to both tions. All general ae ge age combined to make a 
managers and company alike. agers are not uniformly able as " P 
By taking off the manager’s teachers and trainers. Most of them well - balanced life - 
shoulders part of the burden of are under considerable pressure surance institution. 
intermediate training, the Council from other duties and responsibili- 
Course will give him more time to ties which make it difficult to main- 
4 spend in recruiting, basic training tain uninterrupted class schedules. 
and other activities which stimulate Perhaps even more important, sel- 
agency growth. This will allow dom do they have the time to do FIDELITY — 
each individual manager and each the necessary preparatory work for 
company to properly assimilate each class session. Skilled instruc- is a well-balanced 
more new agents. tors, even when familiar with their company 
The Council Course, coupled with subject matter, feel that a minimum 
company training and the advanced of two or three hours of prepara- 
educational program of the Amer- tion are necessary for each hour of 
ican College, will give the indus- class instruction. = The 
try well integrated training facili- Two, there has been a great de- FIDELITY MUTUAL 
e ties that will be of great assistance velopment of home office training — LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
in attracting high caliber men. It schools, These have tremendous Te En 
is axiomatic that the better the advantages from an_ instructional 
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and morale point of view. The 
underwriter is complimented that 
his company is willing to make such 
an investment in him. He is af- 
forded an opportunity to meet and 
know home office officials per- 
sonally and to discuss his problems 
with them. However, the growth of 
home office schools beyond a cer- 
tain point is limited by the high 
cost of travel, hotel accommoda- 
tions, etc. In addition, they take 
the agent away from the field and 
he sometimes experiences a lag in 
returning to production. 

Three, are the excellent campus 
training schools for which everyone 
has nothing but praise. However, 
even here the agent is withdrawn 
from production for approximately 
13 weeks. The high cost of campus 
training may be an impediment to 
its permanent success. 

The Council Course requires fifty 
weekly sessions of 2% hours each, 
running from October to May, over 
a period of two years. Little time 
is lost from production because the 
agent can attend the Council Course 
while spending the majority of his 
time in the field. He will receive 
a few new ideas each week which 
will spur him on to increased pro- 
duction. This weekly schedule is 
ideally suited to the average man’s 
ability to learn, Each important part 
of the Course can be emphasized 
and absorbed since assignments and 
special projects will enable the 
agent to make them a part of his 
habit stream before the next meet- 
ing is held. 

The Course will include 125 hours 
of classroom work and 375 hours of 
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CHAIN REACTION 


Salesmen of most commodities leave few en- 
during monuments to their accomplishments. 
The life insurance salesman, however, sets 
in motion a chain reaction which may con- 
tinue dispensing good to generations yet un- 
born. The father whose foresight guarantees 
a college education for his son through life 
insurance, at the same time broadens the 
economic horizons of his grandchildren and 
their offspring. 
this timeless, beneficent force is a special 
satisfaction of the career underwriter. 


the instructor’s time if we assume 
that two hours of preparation are 
necessary for each hour of class 
work. This is time which the gen- 
eral agent or manager might pre- 
sumably spend in _ intermediate 
training, if the Council Course were 
not available. 

A key objective of the Council 
Course is to provide uniform in- 
struction of the highest quality. 
Only men of proven sales and train- 
ing experience will be selected, and 
they will be adequately compen- 
sated for their services. 

The cost of the Council Course 
will be $100—$50 of which will be 
payable at the time of enrollment 
in each Section. This fee will cover 
registration, text material, instruc- 
tion and examinations. It is to be 
noted that this is less than $1.00 per 
class hour, or less than the commis- 
sion on one $5000 sale—surely a 
modest investment for two years of 
self-improvement. Some managers 
and companies have indicated a de- 
sire to pay a part of the enrollment 
fee for their agents. 

The first Section of the Council 
Course will not be available nation- 
ally until late in 1948. At that time 
local and state life underwriters as- 
sociations, manager groups and 
others able to meet the Council’s 
requirements will be offered an op- 
portunity to assist in inaugurating 
a Course in their localities. The 
Council will give a series of classes 
in Section I this fall. These classes 
will be conducted in several nearby 
cities in order that Council Head- 
quarters can give them close super- 
vision while developing Section II 
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and preparing plans for expanding 
distribution, 

Local committees will be formed 
in each community with representa- 
tion from the life underwriters and 
Managers associations, the C.L.U. 
chapter and others concerned with 
the education and training of agents, 
These committees will aid in the 
selection of instructors, classrooms, 
and in publicity and enrollment. 

Many life insurance companies, 
the R & R, DLB, Prentice Hall and 
McGraw Hill have made their text 
material available for the classes 
this fall, and permission to use it 
has been secured. The best selec- 
tions from this material, the CLU 
Journals and other magazines, will 
be mimeographed and presented to 
students in a looseleaf binder. The 
source will be indicated in each 
case. Other material, tailor-made 
for the Course, will be prepared as 
rapidly as possible by qualified au- 
thors. This will be inserted in the 
binders as the Course progresses. 
Slide films and movies will be used 
to highlight general sales techniques 
and such special subjects as Use of 
the Telephone and Letterwriting. 

The objectives of the Council 
Course are as follows: 

(1) To build the agent’s confi- 
dence in himself and in his ability 
to be of service. 

(2) Thus to provide him with a 
set of water wings with which he 
can approach the better type of 
buyers. 

(3) Through problem selling to 
better buyers, to assist the agent in 
increasing his income. 

(4) This will give him a better 
standard of living and greater se- 
curity for his family. 

(5) Having a larger income will 
place him on an economic and social 
par with the better prospects whom 
he aspires to approach. 

(6) To insure that the agent will 
be recommended as an _ advisor 
rather than as a salesman. 

(7) To enable the underwriter to 
do a better job for his clients. The 
usable dollars to beneficiaries will 
be increased through tax economies 
and the stretching of insurance pro- 
ceeds, 


New Plan of Presentation 


In line with a recent survey of 
its readers, THE SpecTAToR is not 
running its customary “blow-by- 
blow” description of events as they 
transpired, for instance, at the 
NALU convention in Boston this 
year. Our readers have indicated 
that, since THe SprecTator is 4 
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ing monthly magazine—as opposed to his partner drops out through death, ALBERT BRADLEY 
the dailies and weeklies—such the survivor has the problem of 
ned item-by-item coverage was a waste _ putting up with the wife, who feels Executive Vice-President, General Motors 
ta- of good space; that they would pre- that she has the right to continue to 
and fer to see that space conserved for draw out of the business in divi- HE need for general revisions of 
vu. a more complete presentation of dends the same amount provided the nation’s tax laws and reg- 
rith the constructive sales, educational while her husband was alive. I ulations so that venture capital 
nts, and inspirational material available. have never talked to a man yet who again will be permitted to accum- 
the This we have attempted to do in hasn’t feared the difficulties arising ulate and provide the means for the 
ms, the current issue—and we sincerely under these circumstances. formation and growth of small busi- 
hope our efforts along this line may Then I tell Mr. A. that he may ness, was stressed by Albert Brad- 
ee meet with their approval. have to be in business not only with ley, executive vice-president of 
aid os his partner’s wife, but his partner’s General Motors, before the 1947 
ont wife’s next husband. If you will Million Dollar Round Table of the 
se 1947 MILLION DOLLAR notice, women in their middle for- National Association of Life Under- 
it ROUND TABLE ties or fifties, will usually remarry writers at Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 
: . . . . . 6. 
ec- (Continued from Page 22 someone in their fifties or sixties. 
LU j sith And that someone will be without Mr. Bradley declared that “we 
vill They are between 45 and 55 years funds, for if he had money, he have stepped up our tax rates to 
to of age and have a net worth of would marry someone in her thir- the point where they threaten pretty 
The $250,000, which is not a large com- ties at the most. Since he has no effectively to smother risk enter- 
ach pany as companies go today, and funds, he marries someone in her prise once the abnormal conditions 
ade they will tell you most of their cap- fifties, and the surviving partner of this period of war-created short- 
as ital assets are tied up in the busi- has to support an old and dependent ages disappear.” Emphasizing that 
ais ness. What will happen if either person. small business was truly the life 
the one of them dies? I proceed to tell I suggest that you solicit and talk blood of our economy, he warned 
Ses. them. I ask Mr. A. how he would to the partners—each one alone. that if small business should sicken 
sed like to be in business with his part- | You have to create in the man in- and wither as taxes drain off ven- 
ues ner’s wife. I have never asked that dividually, this fear of having to be ture capital, the pattern of industry 
. of question without having them shud- a partner with the widow or the | would become frozen and static. 
z, der. I tell them that I have never widow’s next husband. Then he Because “the small business, the 
ncil talked to a wife who doesn’t think will discuss it with the others and new business, the idea that may be- 
her husband is the Big Man of the they will quickly decide that it is come a business, depend largely on 
afi- business, and how did his partner something they should think about the risk capital available in the 
lity sneak in the back door anyway? If seriously. hands of individuals” and because 
h a 
a A Satisfying C 
of atisfying Uareer : | oy gar 
wi 
to The career of life underwriting, as seen through =) 
. in the eyes of one Pennmutualist, has been summed up 
in these words: 
tter “I like selling; I like to analyze a condition and 
se- find a satisfactory solution; I would not sell anything 
that destroys a home or causes actual privation to a On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life 
family merely that I might make money on that sort ‘ 
will of deal. of Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then 
cial “I believe life insurance benefits the buyer; that a frontier town of 8,000 people. 
10m it benefits the seller also, gives him the incentive to 
rf th k ired hieve the desired 1 ‘ , 
vill maa can. ne eS ee ee ee The 80 intervening years have witnessed 
isor “I feel that this work gives greater cash returns the development of that pioneer enterprise 
as well as spiritual uplift than anything I know of. It 5 ° A ‘ P 
a eet te call o hither Was of tain thee Oo came ees into a national institution. In contemplat- 
forms of selling. And it is my belief that a man can ing the completion of its first century of 
The stay with this kind of work long after he would be J 
will burned out on many other jobs.” service, the Company will continue to con- 
n1es ° 5 . : 
6 duct its affairs in the sound, constructive 
PENN MUTUAL 1 94.7 F P : 
| 8 and progressive manner which Time has so 
CENTENNIAL wes 
thoroughly tested. 
of 
not The PENN MUTUAL 
br LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY EQUITABLE LIFE of IOWA 
ey 
ted Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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present taxes do not permit saving 
sufficient venture capital or provide 
the incentive of retaining enough 
profit to justify taking the risk, Mr. 
Bradley proposed the following 
changes, to go hand in hand with 
reduction in Federal expenditures: 

(1) The tax law with respect to 
the carrying forward or back of 
losses should be liberalized so that 
business, particularly new enter- 
prise, can more nearly balance its 
prosperous years against its lean 
ones. 

(2) Liberalization of depreciation 
allowances would also help busi- 
ness—particularly the business that 
is just getting started and has most 
of its capital tied up in new facili- 
ties and tools. 

(3) The double taxation of cor- 
poration income must go. To tax 
such income first at the corporate 
level and again at the individual 
level when it is received as divi- 
dends is manifestly unjust and 
harmful. 

(4) Corporation taxes themselves 
should be reduced. This will help to 
make investment in enterprise more 
attractive. It will also enable busi- 
ness more easily to finance itself. 
This is particularly important in 
the case of small corporations, for 
the reinvestment of profits is an im- 
portant factor in enabling small 
business to grow big and serve more 
people. 

But, most important, is the lower- 
ing of the surtax rates on individual 
incomes to permit the accumulation 
of savings by those able to invest 
their savings in enterprise. This 
will assure the availability to small 
business and to new business of the 
capital they so badly need. It will 
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Iutangibles 


Wuen choosing a profession, the customary practice is to review the possi- 
bilities of financial gain, the opportunities for personal promotion, and the 
stability of the occupation under consideration. These factors are fixed, tangible; 
they can be determined with almost mathematical certitude 

Yet it is the intangibles—those abstract qualities perpetually hidden from 
the five senses—that spell peace of mind, spiritual gratification, pride of attain- 
ment Unless an organization can give to its personnel both sound ideals and 
practical, effective methods of procedure, progress of the individual toward lasting 
success is either impeded or misdirected, with frustration and failure the result. 
Some institutions have minds, some have power, some have wealth—a few 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


stimulate the regenerative proces- 
ses of our economy. 

Mr. Bradley acknowledged that 
these reforms cannot be achieved 
overnight or at the risk of running 
a Federal deficit. Furthermore, he 
said, these are not the only reforms 
needed in our tax setup. In order 
of which reforms should come first, 
he listed reduction in surtaxes on 
individual incomes as by far the 
most important; next, elimination 
of double taxation and, third, a re- 
duction in the corporate income 
tax. 

Mr. Bradley pointed out that big 
business leans heavily on small 
business and could hardly get along 
without it, that both are equally 
necessary components of our econ- 
omy, with size determined in the 
final analysis by need for the most 
efficient and effective type of unit 
for the production and distribution 
of each kind of goods and services. 

ee 


LIFE INSURANCE AS GOOD 
PROPERTY 


(Continued from Page 27) 


average man does not save his 
money to invest it; he invests his 
money to save it. Life insurance 
can be purchased on terms which 
are convenient to any income, and 
these terms can be adjusted to meet 
almost any condition. 

(6) Flexibility to meet changing 
conditions. Many options available 
in life insurance contracts permit 
adjustments as conditions change. 

(a) Premium payment—annually, 

semi-anually, quarterly, 
monthly. 

(b) Automatic premium loan. 
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(c) Prepayment of premiums. 

(d) Conversion to other forms. 

(7) Compound interest. Benefits 
of compound interest an important 
element of good property, but only 
a theory as far as most investments 
are concerned. In life insurance, 
compound interest is a fact. 

(8) Elimination of time risk in 
accumulation. The savings objective 
is to establish a sufficient amount of 
property to serve as a substitute for 
earning power. Any sound purchase 
plan must anticipate the fact that 
death or disability might cut short 
the accumulation period. Life in- 
surance is the only property that 
guarantees to eliminate the time 
risk. 

(9) Ease of estate transfer. Good 
property must pass to heirs with the 
least possible loss and must be 
available to them in a form which 
is geared to their needs. 

Consider the characteristics of 
life insurance in this respect: . 


(a) Passes by contract—no need 
for probate with its attendant 
costs and delays. 

(b) Free from state death taxes 
in most states if proceeds 
paid to named beneficiaries, 

(c) Automatically worth “par” at 
death. 

(d) When proceeds are payable to 
immediate family, they are 
ordinarily free from claims of 
decedent’s creditors. 


Preferred Property 


All other forms of property are 
created before the individual pur- 
chases them. They are created to 
satisfy the financial needs of the 
sellers, Life insurance is the only 
form of property which was ever 
devised to satisfy the needs of the 
purchaser. 

(10) Maximum income when in- 
come is needed. Most property pays 
income when it is not needed, forc- 
ing the investor to accumulate the 
income separately. Such income, 
during the accumulation period, is 
taxed on top of earned income, 
thereby depriving the investor of 
the full value of his return, Life in- 
surance accumulates the yield “in- 
side the contract” and conserves it 
for the time when it is most needed, 
when earned income ceases, If the 
primary purpose of property is the 
production of income, then mazi- 
mum income for life is the most 
essential element of good property. 

The discovery of the “annuity 
principle” in the creation of income 
has been the most important finan- 
cial development of ouh generation. 
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THE MANAGEMENT 
PROCESS 


(Continued from Page 29) 


when and how he will do each of 
these things is well on the road to 
mastering the management process 
and in consequence that he is well 
on the road to success. The ten 
phases of agency management which 
I feel are basic are: 

(1) A mastery of the job of the 
life underwriter—which is as differ- 
ent from the job of management as 
the contractor’s job is different from 
the job of the architect. 

(2) Skill in prospecting for, or 
finding, prospective agents. 

(3) Skill in presenting the life 
insurance career in the manner 
which will best attract the right 
type of career underwriter and dis- 
courage the wrong types. 

(4) Skill in selection. High stand- 
ards must be established; and the 
manager must have enough confi- 
dence in his standards and his judg- 
ment to act upon them. 

(5) Skill in new man training— 
skill which will put a new man into 
the field with an established earning 
power quickly, yet equipped to serve 
the public properly and represent 
his company and his business with 
credit to both. 


(6) Competence in new man fi- 
nancing—the determination of a 
definite policy, the ability to carry 
out the policy with a credit man’s 
point of view; the courage to finance 
and the judgment to re-appraise a 
man’s prospect of success period- 
ically. 

(7) Skill and competence in con- 
tinuous training. 

(8) Skill and competence in sup- 
ervision. (Training and continuous 
training are the processes of teach- 
ing the worker the “how” and 
“why” of his job; supervision is the 
process of seeing that he works effi- 
ciently and sufficiently.) 

(9) Competent business manage- 
ment—the management of the of- 
fice in such manner as to provide 
prompt, efficient and cheerful serv- 
ice to agent and policyholder; the 
business management of the agency 
to the end that its cost ratios will 
be favorable and the result profit- 
able to manager and company. 

(10) Leadership—the essential in- 
gredient. This includes skill in 
human relations; skill in motivation; 
the ability and willingness to give 
the agent intimate personal guid- 
ance on intimate personal matters 
as well as business guidance, and it 
rests upon the character, integrity 
and sincerity of the manager. 


C.L.U. ACTIVITIES 
AT BOSTON 


(Continued from Page 29) 


tors Thursday afternoon, with the 
new president, William S. Leigh- 
ton, presiding. 


American College Election 


At the annual meeting of the 
board of trustees of the American 
College of Life Underwriters held 
Monday, Sept. 8, the following trus- 
tees were reelected for three-year 
terms: 

O. J. Arnold, president, North- 
western National Life, Minneapolis. 

James Elton, Bragg, C.L.U., man- 
ager, Guardian Life, New York, 
N. Y. 

Paul W. Cook, C.L.U., general 
Agent, Mutual Benefit Life, Chicago. 

Dudley Dowell, vice-president, 
New York Life, New York, N. Y. 

J. Roger Hull, C.L.U., vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies, 
Mutual Life, New York, N. Y. 

Theodore M. Riehle, C.L.U., gen- 
eral agent, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, N. Y. 

Harold M. Stewart, C.L.U., ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Prudential, 
Newark, was newly elected to the 
board for a three-year term. 

Robert Dechert, by virtue of his 
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office as counsel of the College, 
Sewell W. Hodge, by virtue of his 
office as treasurer of the College, 
William S. Leighton, C.L.U. and 
Martin I. Scott, C.L.U. by virtue of 
their offices as president and vice- 
president of the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters and 
Clarence B. Metzger, C.L.U. by 
virtue of his connection with the 
committee on education and training 
of the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association, became ex-of- 
ficio members of the board during 
their terms of office. 

Other members of the College’s 
board of trustees, previously elected, 
include: Ernest J. Clark, Dr. S. S. 
Huebner and Julian S. Myrick, who 
have been elected for life; Paul F. 
Clark, C.L.U., O. Sam Cummings, 
William M. Duff, C.L.U., Grant L. 
Hill, C.L.U., George L. Hunt, Cecil 
J. North and Joseph H. Reese, C.L.U. 
whose terms expire in 1948; and J. 
Stanley Edwards, Chester O. 
Fischer, John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., George E. Lackey, C.L.U., Dr. 
David McCahan, C.L.U., Henry E. 
North and Dr. John A. Stevenson 
whose terms expire in 1949. 

Officers elected for the coming 
year are: 

Chairman of the Board—Julian S. 
Myrick, vice-president Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York, New 
York, N. Y. 

President—Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
Professor of Insurance, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, 
Univ. of Penna., Phila., Pa. 

Secretary—Dr. John A. Stevenson, 
President Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice Chairman of the Board—Wil- 
liam M. Duff, C.L.U., Gen’l Agent 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dean—Dr. David McCahan, 
C.L.U., Professor of Insurance, 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, Univ. of Penna., Phila., 
Pa. 

Treasurer—Sewell W. Hodge, 
Treasurer Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Counsel—Robert Dechert— 
Barnes, Dechert, Price, Smith & 
Clark, Philadelphia. 

In addition to the president, who 
is an ex-officio member of all stand- 
ing committees, the following were 
elected to service on committees: 

Executive Committee: S. S. Hueb- 
ner, Chairman; Ernest J. Clark, 
Robert Dechart, William M. Duff, 
Sewell W. Hodge, John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., George E. Lackey, 
David McCahan, Julian §S. Myrick, 
Cecil J. North, John A. Stevenson, 
John P. Williams, and Clarence B. 
Metzger. 

Financial Welfare Committee: 
Julian S. Myrick, Chairman; Paul 
F. Clark, Grant L. Hill, Sewell W. 
Hodge, and Theodore M. Riehle. 

Budget and Investments Commit- 
tee: Julian S. Myrick, Chairman; 
Ernest J. Clark, Chester O. Fischer, 
Sewell W. Hodge, Cecil J. North, 
and Clarence B. Metzger. 

Registration Board: John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., Chairman; William 
M. Duff, Chester O. Fischer, Joseph 
H. Reese and David McCahan. 

Management Examination Com- 
mittee: David McCahan, Chairman; 
Lewis W. S. Chapman, H. G. Ken- 
agy, Ward Phelps, D. Bobb Slattery, 
John A. Stevenson, and John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., (ex-officio) 

Examination Board: James Elton 
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Life Policy 


The history of the Life Insurance Policy is fascinating. 
In the beginning, merely a DEATH policy; today a LIFE 
policy in every sense of the word. A piece of paper, if 
you will, but a piece of paper that has come unscathed 
through every catastrophe. 

Social security—protection in emergencies—a guarantee 
of satisfactory income—protection of dependents against 
death and its consequences—that's a Life Insurance 


| 

We are proud of the part we have played in helping 
develop the Life Policy to its present versatile role and 
we will continue our efforts to heighten and widen its 
scope of service. If you, as an Underwriter, are interested, 
you will find it pays to be friendly with.” 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company”’ 


“The 
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° INDIANA 


Bragg, Chairman; Walter A. Craig, 
and Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., all 
three being C.L.U. and representing 
active life underwriters; Laurence 
J. Ackerman, representing the fac- 
ulty of a university; Earl R. Trang- 
mar and Hampton H. Irwin, repre- 
senting life insurance companies; 
and S. S. Huebner, David McCahan 
and John P. Williams representing 
the American College of Life 
Underwriters. 

Nominating Committee for 1948: 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Chair- 
man; Chester O. Fischer and George 


E. Lackey. 
ee 


Pacific Mutual 
Issues New Term Rates 

The Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, 
has just released a leaflet (Form 
2748) showing their reduced non- 
participating five and ten year term 
rates. These rates became effective 
in mid-August and are a part of 
their general provision of policy 
forms, rates and values which will 
be announced at a later date. The 
reduced term rates are as follows: 


Term 

5 Year 10 Year 

Annual Annual 

(Without (Without 

Age Waiver) Waiver) 
20 $ 6.19 $ 6.31 
21 6.24 6.35 
22 6.29 6.40 
23 6.34 6.45 
24 6.39 6.51 
25 6.44 6.58 
26 6.48 6.65 
27 6.53 6.73 
28 6.59 6.84 
29 6.66 6.96 
30 6.74 7.10 
31 6.85 7.27 
32 6.97 7.48 
33 7.13 7.70 
34 7.31 7.98 
35 7.53 8.29 
36 7.78 8.65 
37 8.06 9.05 
38 8.38 9.50 
39 8.76 10.01 
40 9.19 10.59 
41 9.65 11.23 
42 10.18 11.93 
43 10.79 12.74 
44 11.47 13.61 
45 12.21 14.58 
46 13.05 15.63 
47 13.96 16.80 
48 14.98 18.08 
49 16.11 19.49 
50 17.35 21.01 
51 18.71 22.66 
52 20.20 24.45 
53 21.82 26.39 
54 23.57 28.51 
55 25.44 30.88 
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“Slou bat 
Sure” 


By RUDOLPH LEITMAN 
New York Life, Detroit 
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66 HEN you approach an in- 
W aiviaust are you careful to 
arouse his curiosity immediately? 
If you are not, you are losing many 
possible interviews. Get a gadget 
of some type and put it into his 
hands immediately, so he will ask, 
‘What’s this?’ Then you tell him. 
Did you ever take a folded applica- 
tion and give it to your prospect 
immediately after greeting him? 
Try it and watch him ask you, 
‘What’s this?’ Then tell him. 

‘Do you, after securing his at- 
tention, ask him if he can save X 
number of dollars a year if he 
likes what you have to offer? If 
you don’t, how do you know he 
can buy? 

“Do you sell ideas, or do you sell 
policies? I would like you to throw 
your rate book in your desk and 
leave it there! I never have 
one around. I’m _ always _ talk- 
ing about what a man wants done 
for his family; what his dreams 
are in terms of money alive or 
dead; he doesn’t know whether I’m 
talking Ordinary Life, Endowment, 
or Annuity; why should he? That’s 
technical—his problems are per- 





RUDOLPH LEITMAN 


sonal—so is my theory of selling. 
What is the cost to him in dollars 
saved? I give it to him in round 
figures, and he is satisfied 99 times 
out of 100. Competition with other 
companies, and with your prospects’ 
usual objections is non-existent 
when you sell ideas instead of 
policies. 

“Do you work as a painter with 
a big brush, or as an artist with 
an artist’s brush? Don’t talk to a 
man about his family—his son or 
his daughter or his children. Get 
the information, then talk to him 
about Mary, John, Elizabeth and 
Jane. They are his. Each time you 
say each name, he remembers some 
wonderful and endearing thing 
about each and you’re talking to 
his heart! 

“Do you make your choice of 
words stir his interest? Use ro- 
mantic words, like ‘love, your 
sweetheart and partner’ and ‘that 
sweet daughter. Think up power 
phrases and exciting and unusual 
terms. I frequently say, ‘I have 
something for you that is so won- 
derful; it reminds me of a beauti- 
ful woman,’ or ‘Life Insurance will 
do anything for you.’ If you have 
just a little imagination, it will even 
sing ‘Yankee Doodle!’” 

“The power of words is great. 
One person can look at an old 
house and say it is ‘haunted’— 
another can say it is ‘enchanted.’ 
Both mean that there is some story 
attached to the house, but the word 
‘enchanted’ makes you think of 
wonderful, pleasant things. Which 
do you use? 

“When you are in an interview, 
do you always have an application 
in plain sight so that the prospect 
can become accustomed to it while 
you are leading up to asking him to 
okay it? Or do you start reaching 
for it in a case or your breast 
pocket and scare your prospect to 
death? 

“Do you ask him to ‘sign’ here, 
or ‘write your name’ here, just the 
way you would want it to appear 
on the policy? Don’t use the word 
‘sign’—use anything else! 

“Tf you don’t close, the next time 
you come back, do you have one 
more good idea to add to what was 
said the last time and start the ball 
rolling again, or do you just return 
and ask, ‘Have you decided to let 
me get you that marvelous policy?’ 

“And do you always have a dupli- 
cate illustration of what you are 
talking about? I hope so, because 
my experience has taught me that 
prospects mislay the material we 
leave—and more often than not, 


they haven’t even looked at it since 
we were there last. 

“T am a very ordinary individual. 
The only reason that I may be a 
million dollar producer and others 
are not, is the fact that in my early 
career years, I asked everyone I 
met for one good idea or one piece 
of advice. I paid attention to my 
business, I made that one extra 
call every day, and I worked that 
one extra night each week. I have 
a competitive spirit and dreams— 
dreams to be ‘up there’ on the 
lists.” 






Together 
We've Made It 


A BILLION. 


Lite of Virginia now has more 
than a billion dollars insurance. 
Size alone does not make a 
company great, but it does evi- 
dence conditions desired by all 
companies, all agents, and all 
purchasers of life insurance: 


1. Able, progressive manage- 
ment, making available 
sound, up-to-date plans of 
protection that satisfy every 
purpose and every purse. 


2. Representatives informed 
about their business and 
enthusiastic about their 
company. 

3. The good will and continu- 
ing patronage of satisfied 
policy-owners. 
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J. EUGENE TAYLOR 





RUSSELL L. WAGNER 


J. Eugene Taylor, assisiant actuary, National Life and Accident, 
Nashville, since 1938, has been made associate actuary, and Russell L. 


Wagner, 
actuary. 


the company’s mathematician, 
Both of these men this year passed the final examinations 


has been named assistant 


required for admission as Fellows of the Actuarial Society of America 
and the American Institute of Actuaries. 
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RECENT TAX DECISIONS 


(Continued from Page 32) 


beneficiary apply for new insurance 
and pay the premiums out of funds 
not contributed by the insured—that 
is, if the proposed insured is in- 
surable, Of course, such an arrange- 
ment does not constitute a gift where 
the beneficiary is required to pay 
all of the premiums. On the other 
hand, such a plan may have its ad- 
vantages in certain cases. 

Seward v. Commissioner: (Tax 
Court memorandum opinion, dated 
May 7, 1947.) Where the decedent, 
in 1919, assigned life insurance poli- 
cies, two of which were endowments, 
in trust for the benefit of his chil- 
dren, and directed the trustee to 
pay him interest for life, it was held 
that he had retained incidents of 
ownership in all of the policies, and 
that the proceeds were includible 
in his estate as transferred to take 
effect at death. Decedent died in 
1943, and all of the premiums had 
been paid prior to January 10, 1941. 

Sloan v. Commissioner: (Tax 
Court memorandum opinion, Dated 
July 9, 1947). The decedent, in 1931, 
transferred policies of insurance on 
his life, in trust, for the benefit of his 
sons and their descendants. The 
trustee was to make loans from the 
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proceeds of the policies to decedent’s 
estate, if necessary to conserve the 
assets of the estate, and, also, was to 
purchase securities from the estate, 
if requested to do so by the executors 
or trustees. The proceeds were to 
be held by the trustee for the lives 
of the sons, or until the trustee 
should be notified that the proceeds 
were no longer needed for estate 
purposes. All of the premiums were 
paid by the insured, who died in 
1942, 

The Tax Court held that the as- 
signment of the policies was a part 
of a general testamentary scheme for 
the disposition of the decedent’s 
estate at death. The beneficiaries’ 
enjoyment of the proceeds was post- 
poned until after decedent’s death, 
while the trust specifically referred 
to the conservation of the estate 
assets. Hence, the proceeds were 
includible in the estate of the in- 
sured as a transfer made in con- 
templation of death. 

Valuation of Life Insurance Pro- 
ceeds: One of the new wrinkles 
adopted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, but not provided for by law, 
is the “replacement cost method” 
for valuing certain life insurance 
and annuity contracts issued by in- 
surance companies. The reasoning 


in the following case indicates the 

absurdity of such a theory. 
Walker v. Commissioner: 

Court, decided May 22, 1947). 


(Tax 
De- 


cedent took out policies of insurance 
on his own life under which he could 
direct that the proceeds should be 
paid in the face amount of the poli- 
cies or in periodic installments to the 
beneficiary. He elected to have the 
proceeds paid to his wife, the bene- 
ficiary, in monthly installments for 
life. However, up to the time of his 
death, he reserved the right to 
change the beneficiary and _ the 
method of payment of the proceeds, 
The lump sum which could have 
been payable under the policies at 
decedent’s death was not in excess 
of what it would have cost to pur- 
chase an annuity contract similar 
to the one transferred to the wife 
under the policies. Upon the ques- 
tion of the value of the insurance 
to be included in the gross estate, it 
was held that the value of the in- 
surance is the one sum payable at 
death under an option which could 
have been exercised by the decedent, 

Comment: The ultimate decision 
in this case is not criticized. How- 
ever, it would appear that if it could 
have been demonstrated .that, at the 
time of the decedent’s death, a 
similar annuity could have been 
purchased for a consideration less 
than the proceeds available at death, 
then, such replacement cost might 
have been used as the value of the 
annuity for estate tax purposes. 

While this expression of opinion 
might appear as a nice gesture, 
nevertheless, it is quite safe to say 
that the “replacement cost theory” 
would never have been adopted ex- 
cept for the fact that interest rates 
were curtailed so severely during 
recent years. Does anyone really 
believe that this theoretical method 
of valuing insurance and annuity 
contracts would be continued in the 
future, if interest rates should rise 
substantially so that the replace- 
ment cost would be iess than the 
actual proceeds? 

Collection of Tax: The importance 
of clearly indicating in a will ex- 
actly how estate taxes are to be paid, 
and by whom, is brought out in the 
following decision: 

Priedeman vy. Jamison: (Supreme 
Court of Missouri, dated June 9, 
1947). Hugh Stuart Jamison died 
November 12, 1942, leaving his niece, 
Virginia Jamison Peters Priedman, 
$50,216.59 of life insurance as direct 
beneficiary. The value of these pro- 
ceeds was included in the testator’s 
estate for Federal Estate Tax pul- 
poses, and a tax of $13,468.89 was 
assessed against the estate on ac- 
count of such proceeds. 

Section 826(c) of the law pro- 
vides: “Unless the decedent directs 
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otherwise in his will, if any part of 
the gross estate upon which tax has 
been paid consists of proceeds of 
policies of insurance upon the life 
of the decedent receivable by a 
beneficiary other than the executor, 
the executor shall be entitled to re- 
cover from such beneficiary such 
portion of the total tax paid as the 
proceeds of such policies bear to the 
sum of the net estate and the amount 
of the exemption allowed in com- 
puting the net estate.” 

Item Six of Mr. Jamison’s will 
read as follows: “I direct that all 
inheritance, succession and estate 
taxes, both federal and state, which 
may be assessed against my estate, 
or against any legatee or devisee in 
this my Will named, shall be paid 
by my Executors, so that each 
legatee or devisee shall receive his 
or her legacy or devise in full, clear 
and free of all taxes herein de- 
scribed.” 

The Court held that the testator, 
in naming those whose gifts were 
to be received “in full, clear and free 
of all taxes herein described,” did 
not name the beneficiary of his life 
insurance policy; that the testator’s 
direction was limited to the exonera- 
tion of legatees and devisees; and 
that the proceeds of the insurance 
policy were not a part of the testa- 
tor’s estate. “Appellant as bene- 
ficiary in testator’s insurance policy 
and as recipient of the proceeds of 
the policy, of course, was not a 
‘legatee or devisee’ whom the tes- 
tator clearly was so exonerating that 
‘her legacy or devise’ should be re- 
ceived ‘in full, clear and free of all 
taxes herein described.’ In our 
opinion the testator did not direct 
‘otherwise in his will’ than that 
executors-respondents should be en- 
titled to recover from appellant.” 


Deduction of Attorneys’ Fees: 
Wright v. Commissioner: (Tax 
Court, dated March 11, 1947). The 
decedent left the proceeds of two 
life insurance policies to his wife 
and daughters as direct beneficiaries. 
Both policies contained double in- 
demnity benefits, and neither were 
subject to claims against the estate. 
After the decedent’s death, the bene- 
ficiaries executed contracts with at- 
torneys to recover the double in- 
demnity, assigning one-third interest 
in the recovery as fees. The in- 
surance companies paid compro- 
mised amounts of double indemnity 
by joint check to the beneficiaries 
and the attorneys. The Tax Court 
held that the amounts received by 
the attorneys constitute a part of 
the gross estate for Federal Estate 
Tax purposes, but are not deductible 


as either administration expenses or 
claims against the estate. 


Employee’s Annuity: In a special 
ruling, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue has held as follows: 

Where an employee exercises an 
option to receive a joint and sur- 
vivorship annuity for himself and 
his wife, retaining the right to 
change the beneficiary of the sur- 
vivorship interest, (1) the gift to 
the beneficiary is incomplete and 
not subject to gift tax, but (2) the 
wife’s annuity is a transfer con- 
ditioned upon survivorship, intended 
to take effect at or after death of 
the employee, and is includible in 
his estate for tax purposes. 

If, however, the employee makes 
an irrevocable designation of sur- 
viving annuitant, a gift tax is im- 
posed, but such gift tax paid woukl 
be allowable as a credit against any 
estafe tax which might be applicable 
to the transfer. 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
PROVIDENT LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT . 


(Concluded from Page 31) 


department: W. M. Campbell, R. 
H. Travis, R. E. Burns, W. L. Bald- 
win and Keller B. Albert. 

Another impressive occasion was 
the presentation of plaques to mem- 
bers of the President’s and Leader’s 
clubs. Token plaques, handsome 
in design, were presented to one 
man from each of the company’s 
field operation divisions—as pic- 
tured on Page 31. The balanve 
were mailed to the individual field 
men who have qualified for these 
clubs. 

During the course of the conven- 
tion virtually all of the officers of 
the company discussed interesting 
aspects of the history and opera- 
tion of the departments in their 
charge. 

Vice-President James E. Powell 
indicated that the 1947 writings in 
the accident department would 
triple the volume of 1937. Focused 
attention is being given to the de- 
velopment of the special risks di- 
vision as well as to the promotion 
of the rapidly developing “Univex” 
cover, which includes group life, 
group accident and health and group 
hospital and surgical for small 
groups from 25 to 100 employes. 

Sam E. Miles, vice-president in 
charge of the life department, said 
that—without any sacrifice as to 
the quality of risks accepted—the 
company’s life insurance in force 


had shown a gain of $104,000,000 
during the past 12 months. 

Vice-President Ray R. Murphy, 
in charge of the railroad division, 
brought out the fact that the com- 
pany plans to cover railroad em- 
ployes along more than 150,000 
miles of mainline trackage from 
coast to coast. 

Vice-President L. N. Webb, claim 
department, declared that the Pro- 
vident during the course of its 60 
years has paid out in benefits more 
than $112,000,000 that for the first 
half of 1947 these benefits totalled 
well over $7,000,000. 

General Counsel John A. Cham- 
bliss presided over a re-dedication 
ceremony for which his father, Vice- 
President Alex W. Chambliss, chief 
justice of the Tennessee Supreme 
Court, originally had been sched- 
uled. A recent automobile acci- 
dent prevented his attendance at 
the convention. 

Kenneth D. Piper, vice-president 
and actuary, Vice-President W. K. 
Kropp, Dr. C. R. Honey, medical 
director, and Associate Counsel J. 
K. Honey also were featured on the 
convention’s program. 

Telegrams of congratulations on 
the Provident’s 60th anniversary 
were received from Bruce E. Shep- 
herd, manager, Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America; Robert L. 
Hogg, executive vice-president and 
general counsel of the American 
Life Convention, and Harold R. 
Gordon, managing director of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters 
Association. 
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Life Insurance of Georgia 
Adds 20-Pay End. at 65 


Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia has added a 20-pay En- 
dowment at Age 65 policy to its 
portfolio. The policy will be issued 
for amounts of $1,000 and up from 
ages 15 to 44, inclusive. Standard 
premium rates on male lives are as 
follows: 


20 Pay Endowment at Age 65—$1000 


Without With 

Extra Double 
Age Benefits Indemnity 
 atbanwunes $26.38 $28.65 
BD sncéccsses 28.72 30.90 
Pree 29.25 31.40 
errr 29.79 31.92 
MD assncvenvs 30.35 32.45 
De cctisedca« 30.92 33.00 
Se wtintinens 31.53 33.58 
Be Snvewecsas 32.15 34.17 
EP wteeeknwus 32.80 34.79 
BP eeseceuwes 33.47 35.42 
BP Stvecniens 34.17 36.09 
DP éneveeees 34.89 36.78 
ae dé veceaaws 35.70 37.55 
DE: chewensess 36.53 38.35 
Di cabbeences 37.40 39.18 
OP acevscuwss 38.31 40.06 
TP saetewswes 39.25 40.96 
DP ivbvcwcess 40.22 41.89 
Oe savessscis 41.25 42.88 
_ Tere re 42.31 43.89 
SP devtessees 43.43 44.97 
DP ssieeeuee's 44.60 46.10 
ears 45.77 47.27 
Cr asttcnaces 46.97 48.47 
eee 48.22 49.72 
OP usecuanees 49.51 51.01 


Prudential Announces 
New Premium Rules 


The Prudential Insurance Com-. 


pany of America, Newark, an- 
nounces some liberalization of the 
rules covering amounts that may 
be paid for single premiums and 
annuities and for premiums paid 
in advance. 

The maximum premium limit for 
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single premium business will be in- 
creased from $50,000 to $100,000. 
This limit will continue to apply 
both to insurance and annuities 
and to the discounted value of an- 
nual premiums paid in advance. 
The limit is subject to reduction by 
the amount paid for any single 
premium insurance or annuities al- 
ready in force, the value of any 
premiums already paid in advance 
and the charge paid for any previ- 
ous change in plan, but any an- 
nuity issued a number of years ago 
under which the aggregate of all 
the payments equals or exceeds the 
consideration may be ignored. It 
is to be construed to apply to total 
payments FROM ANY ONE 
SOURCE, as well as to total pay- 
ments on any one life. 

The company will continue to ac- 
cept any regular ordinary premium 
paid not more than twenty years 
in advance of its due date. The 
basis of discounting premiums 
henceforth will be changed as in- 
dicated hereafter. Discount will be 
allowed at the rate of 2 per cent 
per annum compound interest only 
on those premiums falling due not 
more than five years from the date 
of payment. Discount will be al- 
lowed at the rate of 1% per cent 
per annum only on those premiums 
falling due more than five but not 
more than 20 years from the date 
of payment. No discount will be 
allowed on any premium paid less 
than three months in advance of its 
due date and discount will not be 
allowed in any case where it would 
amount to less than one dollar. 

In the event of the death of the 
insured, premiums held by the com- 
pany but not due will be returned 
less discount to the respective due 
dates. Also such premiums so dis- 
counted will be returned on request 
to the person entitled thereto, sub- 
ject, however, in such cases to a 
further discount of 2 per cent of the 
premiums which were discounted at 


2 per cent, and of 1% per cent of 
the premiums which were dis- 
counted at 1% per cent, but the 
total discount on any premium shal] 
not be greater than the amount 
allowed thereon. No premium will 
be returned after it falls due. Any 
advance premium that is withdrawn 
will not again be accepted more 
than three months in advance of its 
due date. 

Because of the law and court de- 
cisions, premiums cannot be paid 
in advance before the end of the 
first policy year in Alabama. 


Southern Farm Bureau Life 
Premium Rates Shown 
Southern Farm _ Bureau Life, 
Jackson, Miss., which started -writ- 
ing business this year and operates 
in Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Mississippi and Texas, is issuing 
participating policies on the C. §. 


O. 2% per cent basis. Illustrative 
annual premiums are: 
20 20 End, 
Ord. Pay Year Age 
Age _ Life Life End. 65 
0 $11.54 $18.35 $45.65 $12.70 
5 11.85 19.72 45.70 13.15 
10 12.60 21.42 45.85 1447 
15 13.81 23.60 46.21 16.56 
20 15.57 26.08 46.64 19.18 
21 15.99 26.60 46.72 19.79 
22 16.43 27.13 46.82 20.43 
23 16.89 27.69 46.93 21.10 
24 17.36 28.25 47.04 21.81 
25 17.85 28.83 47.17 22.56 
26 18.37 29.43 47.29 23.35 
27 18.92 30.06 47.43 24.19 
28 19.50 30.70 47.59 25.07 
29 20.09 31.36 47.75 26.01 
30 20.72 32.03 47.93 27.00 
31 21.39 32.75 48.14 28.07 
32 22.08 33.48 48.36 29.21 
33 22.82 34.24 4860 30.42 
34 23.58 35.02 48.86 31.70 
35 24.39 35.83 49.15 33.08 
36 25.24 36.67 49.48 34.55 
37 26.14 37.56 49.84 36.15 
38 27.07 38.47 50.24 37.86 
39 28.07 39.41 50.67 39.69 
40 29.13 40.39 51.13 41.61 
41 30.24 41.40 51.63 43.71 
42 31.41 42.46 52.17 45.98 
43 32.64 43.57 52.76 48.45 
44 33.93 44.70 53.40 51.14 
45 35.28 45.91 54.10 54.10 
50 43.24 52.78 5862 174.43 
55 53.68 
60 67.52 
65 86.21 


Mutual Benefit Issues 
Special Class Policies 

Effective Sept. 1, 1947 the Mutual 
Benefit, Newark, N. J., began is- 
suance of Special Class policies on 
lives that do not come within the 
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End. 
Age 
65 
12.70 
13.15 
14.47 
16.56 
19.18 
19.79 
20.43 
21.10 
21.81 
22.56 
23.35 
24.19 
25.07 
26.01 
27.00 
28.07 
29.21 
30.42 
31.70 
33.08 
34.55 
36.15 
37.86 
39.69 
41.61 
43.71 
45.98 
48.45 
51.14 
54.10 
74.43 
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requirements for standard premium 
business. The issue of insurance at 
special class rates broadens the 
company’s service to the insuring 
public. 

Special Class business is issued on 
the standard Mutual Benefit policy 
form, except that the policy is sub- 
ject to an automatic premium loan 
provision, which is effective so long 
as there is sufficient value in the 
policy to settle the amount due to 
renew the policy by loan for a 
quarter-annual period; consequent- 
ly, the non-forfeiture automatic ex- 
tended provision is not applicable, 
except if default occurs when the 
value of the policy is not sufficient 
to renew the contract for a quarter- 
year. A Special Class policy thus 
has the same cash surrender values 
and reduced paid-up values as the 
corresponding standard premium 
contract. 

Special Class business generally 
falls into one of the following 
groups: 


(1) A group which, because of 
reasons disclosed by examination 
or medical history, should be rated 
permanently in a special class. 


(2) A group which, because of 
reasons disclosed by examination 
or medical history, should be rated 
temporarily in a special class. An 
extra premium per thousand dollars 
of insurance is payable for a limited 
number of years, and then will be 
automatically removed. The amount 
of the premium, and the period 
over which it will be payable, will 
vary according to the hazard in- 
volved, independent of the plan 
and age. 


(3) A group which, because of 
occupation, aviation hazard, travel 
or residence or combinations there- 
of, should be in a special class. In 
general, the extra premiums 
charged for these hazards are inde- 
pendent of plan and age. They 
vary according to the hazard in- 
volved, are fixed as permanent 
extras, but may be removed under 
certain conditions. 


Combinations of the ratings de- 
scribed in 1, 2 and 3 are possible. 
For underwriting purposes, the ex- 
tra premiums in 2 and 3 are re- 
garded as representing a Special 
Class A rating if, on the ordinary 
life plan, they amount to $2.50 per 
thousand, as B if they amount to 
$3.50 or $5 per thousand, as C if 
they amount to $7.50 per thousand, 
or as D if they amount to $10 per 
thousand. For the purpose of de- 
termining the available plans of 
insurance and the maximum limits 
issued, the sum of the two or three 


ratings on the case is used. For 
example, a case which may be rated 
A in one group and B in either of 
the other groups, is regarded as 
Special Class C for limits, etc. 

Premium Rates—Premium rates 
for Special Classes A, B, C, and D 
for group 1 cases, and a listing of 
the anticipated extra premiums for 
most~ industries and occupations 
that arise in group 3, are published 
in Form No. 5X. Premiums for 
cases involving aviation hazard, or 
foreign travel or residence, are 
quoted by the home office after 
the case is reviewed. Premiums 
for cases that arise under group 
2 are likewise quoted after the case 
is reviewed by the medical board. 

Age—Special Class insurance is 
generally available at insurance 
ages 15-60, inclusive, such insur- 
able age being taken as that at the 
actual date of application or ex- 
amination, whichever is later; and 
the insurance is not dated back to 
rate at age 14 nor term-rated to 
rate at age 61. 

Plans of Insurance—Pages 6 to 
41 of Form No. 5X, contain a com- 
plete list of plans and ages at issue 
for which Special Class business is 
issued, regardless of the reason for 
the rating (Group 1, 2 or 3, or 
combinations thereof). Plans upon 
which Special Class policies are 
not issued are: Single premium life 
and endowment, term, ordinary life 
increasing premiums (Special 
Classes C and D), 10 payment life 
(younger ages in Special Classes C 
and D), 15 payment life (younger 
ages in Special Class D). 

Preliminary term insurance is 
available, and for Special Classes 
A, B, C, and D in group 1, the rates 
are as shown in Form No. 5X. The 
preliminary term extra premiums in 
2 and 3 is the proportion of the 
extra premium corresponding to the 
proportion which the preliminary 
term period bears to one year, the 
extra so computed to be then added 
to the standard preliminary term 
rate. For cases in 3 rated for oc- 
cupation, the extra premium used 
in pro-rating for preliminary term 
purposes is always the ordinary 
life occupational extra. 

Non-Medical—As a general rule 
Special Class business can be issued 
on a non-medical basis only in 
Special Class A or with the lowest 
»xtra occupational rating. 

Women—Women are accepted for 
Special Class life insurance. 

Disability insurance supplement- 
ing Special Class life policies—The 
issue of disability insurance bene- 
fits is subject to the following con- 
ditions: disability income is still 


available to the classes heretofore 
underwritten but is not extended 
to any additional classes. Disability 
on female risks also continues to be 
underwritten as heretofore, but is 
not extended to new classes. How- 
ever, waiver of premium benefits is 
considered in connection with life 
insurance cases which are placed 
in group 1, provided such cases are 
ratable as standard for disability 
(except for occupation). No dis- 
ability benefits are considered for 
cases placed in group 2. The gen- 
eral result of these rules is that 
waiver of premium is confined to 
cases which, for life insurance, have 
been rated in special Class A or B. 
Medical histories, including chronic 
conditions which in themselves 
might be used to prove disability, 
are not acceptable. 


West Coast Life 
to Insure Diabetics 

The West Coast Life, San Fran- 
cisco, announces it will now con- 
sider carefully selected diabetic ap- 
plicants for insurance. Coverage 
includes both male and female ap- 
plicants between the ages of 25 to 
60, who have been under the super- 
vision of a doctor for at least five 
years, on endowment policies or 
better up to a maximum of $25,000 
insurance. 

An extra premium rate of gen- 
erally $10 per thousand will be 
made. 


Old American Issues 
Preferred Risk Policy 

Old American Life of Seattle has 
brought out a special preferred risk 
ordinary life policy which is being 
issued in amounts of $5,000 or over. 
This policy is based on the C. S. O. 
table at 3 per cent interest. Fol- 
lowing are the annual premiums per 
$5,000: 


Age $ Age $ 

5 60.90 36 118.15 
10 64.35 37 122.15 
15 69.60 38 126.35 
20 76.65 39 130.90 
21 78.30 40 135.60 
22 80.05 41 140.65 
23 81.90 42 145.95 
24 83.85 43 151.55 
25 85.95 44 157.55 
26 88.15 45 163.80 
27 90.45 46 171.00 
28 92.85 47 178.55 
29 95.45 48 186.50 
30 98.20 49 195.00 
31 101.05 50 203.90 
32 104.15 55 256.85 
33 107.35 60 327.90 
34 110.70 65 424.25 
35 114.35 70 556.50 
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Exchange of Policy 


In the September 1946 issue of THE SPECTATOR we 
pointed out the case of Rosenbloom vy. New York Life 
Insurance Company which at that time had just been 
decided by the U. S. District Court, Western District of 
Missouri. The case involved the right to exchange an 
annuity policy for an ordinary life policy without a 
military service clause. The insured had obtained the 
annuity policy in 1938 when he was thirteen years of 
age. The policy provided that it was free of conditions 
as to military or naval service and that the annuitant 
might exchange the policy for an ordinary life upon 
proof of insurability satisfactory to the company. 

Late in 1943, the annuitant, who was contemplating 
enlisting in some branch of the armed forces wanted 
to exchange his policy for ordinary life, with the plain- 
tiff named as beneficiary. The plaintiff was the father 
of the annuitant. The company’s agent informed the 
father that the new policy would contain a war and 
aviation clause. This was not acceptable to the insured 
and the father asked the agent to consult the company 
with reference to eliminating this clause. The company 
refused. The plaintiff continued to pay the annual 
premium on the policy. Meanwhile, the annuitant 
joined the Merchant Marine, and in the course of his 
war service was killed. Thereupon, the plaintiff made 
a demand upon the company for payment of the amount 
of the ordinary life policy which had been selected in 
exchange for the annuity policy originally issued. The 
payment was refused and the plaintiff brought this 
action for specific performance of the exchange. The 
annuity policy gave the annuitant the privilege of 
changing to an ordinary life policy “issued by the com- 
pany at the time this policy takes effect.” At the time 
the annuity policy was issued, the ordinary life type of 
policy contained the express provision that it was free 
of conditions as to military or naval service. 

The company based its right to insist upon the in- 
clusion of a war clause on the provision in the annuity 
policy that a conversion might be had upon presenta- 
tion at the home office of evidence of insurability satis- 
factory to the company. The contention was that in- 
surability is determined at the time of conversion 
and that insurability comprehends not only health, but 
vocational and other matters entering into assumption 
or limitation of risk. 

The District Court agreed with the company’s con- 
tention and entered judgment for the company. How- 
ever, the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, (Eighth Cir- 
cuit) on August 21, 1947, reversed the District Court 
and found for the beneficiary. The appellate court 
agreed that the test of insurability may include ele- 
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ments other than health, but it pointed out that an 
insurer can limit its power of what meets the require. 
ments of insurability. Said the court: “We think there 
was such an agreed limitation here. The annuity policy 
provided, very clearly, that the annuitant had the priyi- 
lege of converting to an ordinary life policy of the kind 
issued by the company at the time the annuity policy 
took effect. The effect of this provision was to elimi- 
nate conditions as to military or naval service as a test 
or requirement of insurability.” 

The lower court was directed to enter a decree for 
specific performance and recovery on the exchanged 
policy. 


Insurable Interest of Ex-Wife 

The insured and defendant were divorced on May 28, 
1946. The policy on the insured’s life had been issued 
in December 1942, naming the defendant as beneficiary, 
In July 1946 the insured was drowned. At the time of 
the divorce, and also at the time of the insured’s death, 
the defendant was pregnant. 

Under the public policy of Texas one not having an 
insurable interest may not receive the benefits arising 
from a policy upon the life of another person. The 
question, therefore, was whether the defendant as an 
ex-wife had an insurable interest in the life of her ex- 
husband. The court held that she had, and was entitled 
to the proceeds of his policy. The insured had the con- 
tinuing obligation to support his child which was living, 
though unborn, at the time of the divorce. (Rio Grande 
National Life Insurance Co. v. Tichenor et al., U. S. 
District Court, Northern District of Texas, February 6, 
1947) 


Intent to Deceive as an 


Element of Misrepresentation 


The insured was a strong, healthy, vigorous man. He 
had never consulted a doctor except on two occasions 
about four months prior to his application for the in- 
surance. The reason was a severe cold and pain in his 
chest. Although the doctor found a condition of very 
high blood pressure, it was not shown upon the trial 
that the insured was impressed with the seriousness of 
his condition. 

The Supreme Court of Washington held that it was a 
question for the jury to determine whether the false 
answers in the application as to his health were made 
with an intent to deceive. Since the jury found for the 
beneficiary they evidently did not find that the insured 
intended to deceive, and the judgment for the bene- 
ficiary was affirmed. (Breshears v. United Benefit Life 
Insurance Co., July 31, 1947) 
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